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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MARY  OLEMMER  AMES 
CHAPTER  IV. — THE  SERPENT  IN  EDEN. 

“  Come  to  ui  at  once,”  wrote  Cyril  to  Linda  ;  “  our 
child  lies  at  death’s  door.  No  one  can  give  him  back 
to  us  if  you  cannot.  After  all,  I  cannot  live  without 
you,  Linda.” 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  found  its  way 
into  tlie  hare  chamber  in  which  we  left  Ethelinda 
Kane  nearly  two  years  before.  The  room  had  not 
changed,  neither  had  its  inmate.  Tlie  great  basket 
filled  with  unfinished  garments  still  stood  by  the  table. 
No  added  article  of  furniture  relieved  the  barren  as¬ 
pect  of  the  room.  But  an  imperial  colored  photograph 
of  Cyril  King,  handsomely  mounted,  hung  upon  the 
wall,  in  splendid  contrast  to  everything  upon  which  it 
looked  down.  It  hung  opposite  the  bed,  where  the 
eyes  of  its  occupant  would  open  first  upon  it  in  waking, 
and  opposite  the  work -chair  on  which  in  steadfast  gaze 
it  seemed  to  be  ever  looking  down. 

It  was  a  study  in  human  nature  to  watch  the  effect 
of  this  letter  upon  Linda  as  she  sat  alone,  conscious  of 
nothing  but  its  contents,  and  of  herself.  She  read  it, 
then  kissed  it,  re-read  it,  and  kissed  it  again.  Then 
she  went  to  the  little  old  box  on  the  bureau,  unlocked 
it,  and  snatched  from  it  the  picture  which  she  so  pas¬ 
sionately  kissed  on  the  day  of  Cyril’s  marriage.  It 
held  Cyril’s  old  self,  just  as  he  looked  when  he  first 
went  away  to  college. 

“  So  you  can  noi  live  without  me,  you  darling !  I 
knew  that  you  could  not,  —  not  long,  —  and  yet  you 
have,  nearly  two  long  years  !  But  no  more,  no  more  ! 
If  1  enter  your  home  I’ll  never  leave  it,  never.  I’ll 
kill  her  first !  ”  and  the  old  evil  look  emerged  from 
every  feature,  darkening  the  whole  face. 

“  She  !  miserable  little  rag !  What  is  there  in  her, 
to  help  and  to  satisfy  you.  If  you  have  not  found  this 
out  already,  I  will  help  you  to  learn  the  fact.  You 
are  having  your  day,  my  lady ;  it  will  be  a  brief  one, 
with  nearly  a  whole  lifetime  to  come  after.  How 
long,  how  long  it  has  seemed  to  me  already,  sitting 
here  alone,  measuring  my  agony  stitch  by  stitch  the 
year  through.  And  you,  so  happy  then  —  then  !  Now 
my  turn  has  come,  and  he  cannot  live  without  me.” 

She  uttered  these  words  slowly,  as  she  twisted  a 
long  tress  of  black  hair  around  her  finger.  She  sat 
with  Cyril’s  picture  open  in  her  hand,  lifting  her  eyes 
from  it  only  to  gaze  into  the  little  looking-glass  hang¬ 
ing  before  her. 

“How  shall  I  look  to  him?”  she  murmured,  and 
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i  as  she  asked  the  question  a  smile  stole  over  her  face 
I  which  at  once  softened  and  beautified  it;  “he  always 
I  said  that  I  was  beautiful  to  him.  If  I  am,  I  am  utterly 
indifferent  how  I  may  look  to  any  one  else.  Uncle 
Tim  used  to  call  me  ‘his  pret'y  little  girl.’  If  I  have 
I  grown  plain,  trouble  has  made  me  so.  Happiness 
could  make  me  beautiful.  I  am  sure  I  am  anything 
but  plain,  this  moment,”  and  again  she  smiled  com¬ 
placently  upon  the  face  reflected  in  the  glass.  She 
spoke  the  truth ;  the  face  that  she  saw  therein  shone 
out  upon  her  with  a  certain  beauty.  The  sudden  ex¬ 
citement,  the  reaction  from  hopelessness  caused  by  the 
letter,  had  brought  a  glow  to  her  pale  cheeks,  a  dilating 
light  into  her  cold  eyes,  an  illumination  to  the  entire 
countenance  which  kindled  its  delicate  bnt  wasted 
contours  into  a  fitful  charm.  Linda  believed  that  it 
was  trouble  alone  which  had  stolen  from  her  face  its 
childish  attraction.  If  so  it  was  trouble  unsanctified, 
the  low-brooding  storm  of  passion  never  inly  lulled, 
envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  which  had  made  it  what  it 
wa-i. 

Had  she  been  born  to  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
hers  would  have  been  a  different  face.  She  was  one 
who  would  have  loved  her  own  intensely,  passionately, 
because  it  was  her  own.  Had  she  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  woman’s  common  heritage,  those  drawn  lines 
would  have  rounded  into  curves,  those  hungry  and 
furtive  eyes  would  have  shone  with  serene  satisfaction. 
Now  her  nature  was  at  issue  with  fate.  She  believed 
that  life  had  defrauded  her.  This  made  her  look  with 
wrath,  sometimes  even  with  hate,  upon  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  in 
some  unlawful  way  they  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  joy  that  belonged  to  her.  Poor  heart !  To  herself 
she  had  never  seemed  so  near  to  that  joy  as  at  this  mo¬ 
ment, —  the  joy  of  being  loved,  of  being  needed,  —  the 
fullness  and  sweetness  of  love’s  possession.  This  very 
seeming  brought  her  nearer  to  beauty  than  she  had  ever 
been  since  she  was  a  little  child.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
woman,  even  the  plainest,  to  believe  herself  wholly 
to  be  ugly.  It  is  instinctive  in  every  woman,  even  the 
most  perverted,  the  longing  to  be  beautiful.  Not  since 
Cyril  King  went  away  had  Linda  gazed  upon  her  own 
face  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction.  She  did,  now; 
for  she  had  chosen  for  her  own  personal  inspection  a 
rare  and  most  auspicious  moment.  The  glow  on  her 
cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the  illumination  of  her 
whole  countenance,  shone  back  through  her  mirror 
upon  her  sight,  and  astonished  herself. 

“  I  am  handsomer  than  she  is,”  she  exclaimed,  in 
lingering  contemplation,  still  twining  the  long  black 
tress  about  her  finger. 

“  To  be  sure,  that  is  not  saying  much,  for  he  chose 
for  his  wife  the  plainest-faced  girl  in  Ulm.  But  if  he 
could  see  me  now,  this  moment,  he  would  love  me  ;  he 
could  not  help  it,'  not  while  I  love  him  so  much.  He 
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has  tried  it  for  nearly  two  long  years,  and  after  all  he 
cannot  live  without  me.  Does  he  not  say  so  ?” 

After  so  long  an  absence,  and  at  such  distance  from 
Cyril,  it  was  impossible  for  Linda  to  know  or  to  realize 
how  much  she  exaggerated  the  feeling  that  prompted 
the  utterance  upon  which  she  dwelt  with  such  fond 
exultation.  She  instinctively  deepened  the  meaning  of 
his  words  with  the  special  intensity  of  her  own  emo¬ 
tions. 

Cyril  King,  writing  from  out  the  shadows  of  his  life, 
impatient,  restless,  tired  out,  thought  only  that  he 
could  not  live  without  a  change  in  his  home,  and  that 
nobody  would  be  so  likely  to  bring  it  about  and  to 
give  back  Agnes  to  him,  as  Linda ;  all,  of  course,  through 
her  love  for  himself.  He  was  also  perfectly  certain 
that  she  would  minister  to  him  with  double  zest  if  he 
made  her  certain  in  advance  that  she  was  necessary 
to  him.  But  he  also,  coloring  his  thought  with  the 
hue  of  his  own  surrounding  life,  had  no  idea  of  the 
exaggeration  with  which  she  would  invest  his  assur¬ 
ance,  nor  that  through  it  she  would  hasten  on  to  bitter 
disappointment. 

Ethelinda  Kane’s  thirty  years  of  life  had  all  been 
spent  within  a  very  narrow  circle  in  the  provincial 
city  of  Ulm.  Every  one  of  its  old  inhabitants  had 
heard  of  Ethelinda  Kane,  but  very  few  knew  her  by 
personal  acquaintance.  The  pitiful  history  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  the  keen  shame  she  had  felt  in  her  Uncle  Tim’s 
disgraced  career,  the  intense  sympathy  which  she  had 
lavislied  upon  Cyril  fiom  babyhood  to  manhood,  the 
poignant  consciousness  of  her  own  poverty,  lack  of 
education,  and  unnumbered  disadvantages, — all  together 
had  filled  her  with  a  pride  as  morbid  as  it  was  sensi¬ 
tive.  It  made  her  shrink  from  the  presence  of  the 
fastidious  and  fortunate,  not  liecause  she  considered 
herself  in  any  wise  their  inferior,  oh  no,  but  because, 
believing  herself  by  right  of  inherent  endowment  to  be 
their  peer,  and  often  more  than  their  peer,  she  avoided 
contact  for  fear  that  they  (renjembering  her  past)  might 
not  acknowledge  it  She  shunned  equally  the  ignorant 
and  the  common  with  whom  her  daily  lot  brought  her 
into  perpetual  intercourse.  Neither  class  understood 
or  liked  her.  While  she,  like  an  alien,  stood  alone  be¬ 
tween,  detesting  both.  At  times  she  had  made  herself 
necessary  in  more  than  one  home,  yet  personally  no 
one  could  have  been  less  missed  than  she  when  she 
went  forth  from  Ulm.  And  no  one  with  a  more  utter 
sense  of  loneliness  could  have  struck  forth  alone  iuU> 
the  great  unknown  world. 

“  Going  for  mischief,  I  warrant !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Twilight,  as,  dropping  her  knitting  and  peering  through 
the  blooming  plants  on  her  window-ledge,  she  watched 
Linda  Kane  out  of  sight. 

Within  twelve  hours  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
Linda  was  on  her  way  to  Cyril,  and  before  the  close 
of  twelve  more  she  stood  in  his  home.  He  went  to 
the  railway  station  to  meet  her,  and  with  the  very  first 
tone  of  his  voice  there  fell  upon  Linda  the  chill  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  was  glad,  very  glad  to  see  her ;  he 
left  her  in  no  doubt  on  that  score  ;  but  it  was  in  a  pre¬ 
occupied  fashion  which  seemed  to  strike  from  her 
heart  at  once  the  dream  of  love  and  triumph  which 
wholly  possessed  her  when  she  sat  before  the  looking- 
glass  in  Ulm. 

“  After  all  it  was  only  ‘  Agnes,'  ‘  Agnes  !  ’  and  the 
baby.  His  very  tone  in  speaking  of  them  tells  me 
that,”  she  said  to  herself  with  bitter  chagrin,  and  in 
the  swift  revulsion  of  emotion  she  felt  the  old  fury  of 
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hate  surge  up  and  sweep  through  her  blood.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  must  break  forth  into 
the  old  threats  and  imprecitions  with  which  she  filled 
his  ears  the  day  before  his  marriage.  A  quick  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  consequences,  the  memory  of  her  two 
last,  lonely  year.<,  with  the  will  that  never  failed  save 
when  overmastered  by  passion  altogether,  prevented 
an  outbreak.  But  the  floods  of  tears  and  taunts 
struggling  for  vent,  which  she  held  back,  made  her 
silent. 

They  were  walking  along  the  village  streets,  a  few 
roils  of  which  intervened  between  the  station  and  his 
door,  when  Cyril  said, — 

I  don’t  know~^why,  Linda,  but  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  save  little  Cyril.  You  know  how  your  nursing 
saved  me  once,”  and  with  this  memory  came  the  first 
really  tender  tones  into  his  voice. 

“  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  for  him ;  you  know  that,” 
answered  Linda,  the  same  instant  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  vine-hung  walls  of  Ijotusmere,  and  glancing  over 
its  ample  and  exquisitely  cultivated  grounds  with  a 
new  pang  as  she  thought,  “  And  this  is  his  home  and 
hers  !  while  I  have  lived  and  toiled  in  a  room  bare  as 
a  garret ;  ”  forgetting,  in  the  sight  of  Cyril’s  home,  that 
she  had  proudly  refuserl  the  many  proffers  he  had 
made  to  buy  for  her  the  prettiest  cottage  she  could 
choose  in  Ulm. 

“  You  will  excuse  Agnes.  I  know,”  said  Cyril,  ofter- 
ing  to  take  Linda’s  wrappings  in  the  lower  hall.  “  She 
asked  me  to  bring  you  «lireetly  to  her,  where  she  is 
holding  little  Cyril.  She  does  not  leave  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  —  not  even  for  me”  he  added  in  a  tone  of  injury. 

Linda  followed  him  up  to  the  darkened  room. 
Therein  she  saw.  beside  a  low  couch,  the  slight  figure 
of  a  woman  bowed  over  an  infant  which  she  held  upon 
a  pillow  in  her  lap.  She  knew  her  at  once  to  be 
Agnes,  although  in  the  dim  light  she  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Agnes  whom  she  carried 
in  her  memory.  They  had  never  met  face  to  face 
since  the  day  when  Linda  shot  out  her  glance  of  hate 
under  the  maples  of  Ulm.  She  was  not  prepared  for 
the  change  wrought  in  Agnes.  She  anticipated  ma¬ 
noeuvring  in  her  own  behalf  against  many  odds.  The 
moment  that  she  glanced  at  Agnes  she  was  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  ever  that  the  advantages  even  of  person  were 
all  in  her  possession.  Had  the  curtain  been  lifted,  and 
the  cruel  daylight  let  in  on  both  faces,  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  would  have  agreed  with  her.  It  was  a 
study  in  human  nature,  the  meeting  of  these  two. 
Neither  was  a  woman  of  the  world  ;  one  was  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  conventional  forms  of  fine 
society,  the  other  not  at  all.  Neither  knew  aught  of 
the  diplomacy  of  daily  intercourse  as  practised  in 
fashionable  circles.  Experience  had  come  to  each 
within  a  very  narrow  arc  of  observation  and  of  action. 
Nevertheless,  as  you  saw  one  gaze  on  the  face  of  the 
other,  you  were  sure  that  by  nature  they  were  very 
unequally  matched.  At  first  glance  Agnes,  who  had 
not  lived  twenty  years,  looked  as  old  as  Linda.  On  a 
second  you  discovered  that  she  was  young ;  also,  that 
her  youth  wa.**  touched  with  blight  and  had  taken  on  the 
semblance  of  premature  age.  It  was  not  age ;  she 
looked  girlish  while  she  looked  old,  though  all  freshness 
of  girlishness  had  gone.  Beauty  had  never  dwelt  with 
her ;  it  had  only  hovered  over  her,  and  glanced  from 
her  in  subtle,  evanescent  gleams.  Of  these  the  last 
ray  seemed  to  have  gone  out.  She  was  thin  to  emaci¬ 
ation,  and  her  great,  brown  eyes,  which  anxious  days 
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and  sleepless  nights  had  dilated  into  unusual  size,  were 
filled  with  a  wistful,  askiug  gaze,  like  that  of  a  wounded 
deer  in  its  mute  appeal  for  Hiial  help.  To  Linda  Kane, 
Agnes  King  looked  but  the  wreck  of  Agnes  Darcy. 
This  fact  imparted  to  herself  a  sense  of  advantage. 
Looking  upon  Agnes  her  face  took  on  an  unwonted 
gentleness  of  expression,  the  gentler,  certainly,  because 
she  knew  that  at  that  instant  Cyril  was  looking  at  her, 
and  she  was  instinctively  sure  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  her  interest  to  impress  upon  him  at  once  that  she, 
Linda,  notwithstanding  her  strong  threats  of  long  ago,  i 
now  intended  to  be  extremely  kind  to  Agnes.  Yet 
to  discriminating  eyes,  even  in  its  smiling,  it  was  not  a 
face  to  trust.  Strong  mental  poise  was  indicated  in 
the  outline  of  the  head,  concentration  of  will  in  the  1 
fixed  gaze  of  the  naturally  furtive  eyes  ;  but  the  set 
smile,  lengthening  the  mouth,  and  drawing  its  lines  ear- 
ward,  was  equally  forced,  and  through  the  low,  even 
tones  of  the  voice  still  faintly  vibrated  that  quality 
which  could  rise  to  clarion  cries  of  rage  or  ptissiou.  It 
was  velvety  now  in  its  softness,  sad  and  low  with 
symp  ilhy;  yet  listening  to  it,  any  unpreoccupied,  intui¬ 
tive  person  would  have  instinctively  exclaimed,  — 

“  1  like  you  not,  though  you  speak  well  ; 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  come  to  us,”  said  Agnes,  ex" 
tending  her  hand  above  the  head  of  her  child,  still  with 
but  one  thought  in  her  mind.  She  exclaimed  in  another 
instant,  “Look  at  little  Cyril!  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  live  ?  ” 

"  1  think  that  he  can  and  will  live,”  answered  Linda, 
bending  down  and  kissing  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
the  wasted  little  face,  and  with  but  one  emotion  in  her 
heart:  “  He  is  Cyril’s  child.  He  is  little  Cyril.”  To 
her  that  instant,  Agnes,  his  mother,  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  him. 

"  If  he  were  but  mine,”  she  thought,  still  holding  her 
face  close  to  his,  —  “  mine,  my  child,  —  I  could  say 
quits  with  fate,  no  matter  what  else  were  denied  me.” 

In  her  nature  the  maternal  instinct  ruse  to  passion. 
To  realize  herself  childless  was  to  arouse  in  her  all  the 
rebellion  of  her  heart ;  and  all  its  hatred,  if  she  beheld 
that  moment  the  more  fortunate.  F.or  once,  in  kissing  I 
a  child,  she  forgot  its  mother.  She  thought  of  nothing  j 
save  that  she  was  kissing  Cyril’s  baby,  a  poor,  wasted,  | 
suffering  little  baby.  : 

It  was  impos.sible  that  an  instinct  so  profound  as  I 
Linda’s  passion  for  children  should  go  for  nought,  in  j 
any  woman.  Such  women  are  the  inevitable  nurses  of  { 
children,  even  when  they  themselves  are  childless.  In  \ 
her  poor  little  world  Linda  had*  always  been  famous  as 
a  nurse.  Even  as  a  child,  her  care  had  saved  more 
than  one  baby,  whose  after  lot  proved  her  nursing  to 
be  a  doubtful  blessing.  In  some  luxurious  home  in 
Ulni,  beside  the  bed  of  a  very  sick  child,  more  than 
once  it  had  been  whispered,  "  Send  for  Linda  Kane. 
She  has  a  touch,  a  way,  something  about  her,  they  say, 
which  will  save  any  child,  if  it  can  be  saved.” 

And  more  than  once  Linda  Kane  had  gone  and 
nursed  back  to  life  a  fair  child-idol ;  and  made  its  par¬ 
ents  her  grateful  friends  for  life.  But  her  work  done, 
Linda  Kane  had  always  retreated  to  her  solitary  den, 
and  presumed  no  more  upon  their  friendship  than  if 
(he  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  home 
wherein  her  name  was  never  mentioned,  save  in  grati¬ 
tude.  Nor  was  she  ever  known  to  accept  either  pres¬ 
ents  or  money  for  her  services ;  her  superlative  pride 
would  not  let  her. 


“  If  I  had  not  served  them,  they  would  not  have 
spoken  to  me.  They  shall  be  under  obligations  to  me  ; 
that  is  pay  enough,”  she  would  say  w’ith  a  head-toss  of 
supreme  scorn  ;  even  if  the  tears  dropped  the  same  in¬ 
stant  on  the  coarse  garment  that  her  hand  was  fashiou- 
iug. 

She  merely  imparted  of  her  own  life  to  a  sick  child. 
Her  knack  of  hatidling  it,  her  very  touch,  seemed  to 
soothe  in  a  few  moments  the  most  irritable,  the  most 
afllicted. 

From  the  moment  that  she  lifted,  not  the  pillow,  but 
little  Cyril  himself,  into  her  arms,  both  of  his  parents 
seemed  to  feel  instinctively  that  he  would  live  and  pros¬ 
per. 

“  Teeth  1  ”  said  Linda,  as  she  sat  tlown,  the  child  in 
her  arms,  and  her  bonnet  still  on  her  head.  “  They 
hurt  you  and  almost  kill  you,  don’t  they,  baby  ?  But 
they  will  soon  be  through,”  —  feeling  the  swollen  little 
gums.  “  Then  little  Cyril  will  get  well.” 

This  was  said  in  an  electric  sort  of  tone,  which 
seemed  to  l>e  felt  even  by  lite  child.  He  opened  wide 
I  his  eyes,  with  the  first  conscious  look,  which  had  been 
j  seen  in  them  for  days.  For  weeks  he  had  scarcely 
I  0{)ened  them  at  all,  without  a  cry ;  now  something  in 
the  new  voice  seemed  to  impart  unwonted  exhilaration 
to  his  feeble  little  pulses,  till  at  last,  with  a  faint  smile 
flickering  over  his  face,  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  per¬ 
fect  peace. 

"  Up  to  your  old  tricks,  Linda  ?  ”  said  Cyril.  “  Don’t 
you  remember  how  you  used  to  magnetize  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  children  in  Post  Street,  till  they  would  follow  you^ 
about  with  their  eyes  shut?  Hereafter,  when  baby 
cries,  we  shall  set  you  to  magnetizing  him ;  then  we 
shall  always  have  peace.” 

“  But  it  would  injure  baby,  wouldn’t  it  ?  ”  asked 
!  Agnes,  anxiously. 

I  •*  Not  my  magnetism,”  said  Linda,  with  an  air  of  cou- 
I  sequence.  “  I  simply  soothe  into  quiet  his  aching  little 
I  nerves,  because  I  love  him  so  much.” 
j  “  Who  could  love  him  more  than  I  ?  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  soothe  him  at  all,”  said  Agnes  hope¬ 
lessly. 

“  That  is  because  you  are  not  physically  strong 
enough.  You  are  too  nearly  in  little  Cyril’s  own  condi¬ 
tion.  You  have  not  yet  regained  your  ordinary 
strength,”  replied  Linda  compassionately.  “  And  yet 
physically  and  emotionally  you  have  been  overtaxed, 
ever  since  he  was  Irorn.  You  have  no  relay  of  life  in 
reserve  for  him  now  ;  nor  will  you  have,  till  you  have 
renewed  your  own  vital  forces.  How  can  you  give 
him  what  you  have  not  ?  I  have  not  been  overtaxed, 
as  you  have  been.  I  have  fresh  strength,  courage,  and 
love  for  little  Cyril.  I  can  help  him  at  once,  and  time 
will  cure  him.”  • 

**  How  wisely  you  talk,  and  what  strength  and  hope 
you  give  me,”  said  Agnes  gratefully.  “Think,  Cyril ! 
ail  hour  ago,  we  felt  as  if  baby  could  not  live  another 
day.” 

“  No  more  soothing  syrup  out  of  an  infernal  bottle. 
Linda  shall  be  the  soother,”  said  Cyril,  in  tones  of 
thankfulness. 

“  Infernal  syrup,  you  should  say,”  said  Linda.  ‘*  It 
h&s  murdered  more  innocents,  that  concoction  of  pare¬ 
goric  and  villainous  compounds,  than  all  the  croups 
and  scarlet  fevers  in  the  1/md  put  together.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  asked  Agues  deferentially. 

“  I  know  so.” 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Mere  said  that  I  must  give  it  to  baby 
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every  time  he  waked  and  cried  ;  and  she  has  had  nine 
children.” 

“  She  hasn’t  nine  alive,  I  know.” 

“  No,  she  has  onlyjone  alive  ;  but  she  says  that  noth* 
ing  ever  quieted  the  others  in  their  sufferings,  but  the 
soothing  syrup.” 

“  Yes,  it  quieted  them  forever.  If  you  have  any  left, 
throw  it  out  of  the  window,”  said  Linda  perempto* 
rily. 

“  If  you  say  so,”  said  Agnes,  still  more  deferentially, 
“  I’ll  throw  every  drop  out  of  the  window,”  and  mat¬ 
ing  her  words  with  action,  she  took  a  labelled  bottle 
from  the  stand,  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  dashed 
the  bottle  out ;  and  in  an  instant  more  the  brown  fluid 
was  trickling  in  anything  but  a  soothing  fashion  from 
the  nose  of  an  iron  dog,  that  stood  guarding  an  outside 
door,  and  down  the  backs  of  the  tender  infant  grasses,  j 
struggling  for  life  in  the  chilly  April  air,  on  the  lawn 
of  Lotusmere.  I 

“  And  I  have  not  even  taken  your  bonnet,  nor  shown  j 
you  your  room,  nor  asked  you  to  eat,  when  you  must 
be  hungry  and  tired  too,  after  your  ride,”  said  Agnes,  in 
tones  of  self-reproach,  as  she  returned  from  the  window 
empty-handed.  “  Pardon  me !  It  is  so  hard  to  think  ! 
of  anything  but  baby,  now  that  he  is  so  sick.  But  I  i 
am  glad  that  you  are  here  !  ”  | 

Poor  child !  licpulsion,  forebodings,  all  were  for-  I 
gotten  in  the  joy  that  she  saw  before  her  one  who  that  | 
moment  seemed  to  be  the  saviour  of  her  child. 

Hours  later,  having  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper, 
.lulled  the  heir  of  Lotusmere  into  a  depth  of  slumber 
hitherto  unknown  in  his  wailing  little  life,  and  kissed 
Agnes  good  night  with  a  spontaneity  w’hich  left  that 
young  woman  dazed,  between  her  memory  of  the  past 
and  her  wonder  at  the  present.  Ktheiinda  Kane  sat 
alone  in  her  new  room.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  the 
prettiest  in  the  house ;  reflecting  as  did  no  other  in  it, 
save  her  own,  the  individual  taste  and  handiwork  of  Ag¬ 
nes.  It  was  her  pet  room  ;  and  before  Linda  came, 
Agnes  deemed  that  she  had  achieved  a  great  victory 
over  herself,  when  she  brought  her  mind  to  a  state  of 
willingness  to  give  it  up  to  the  daily  use  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  foster-sister.  Its  walls  were  tinted  in  pale  gray, 
with  narrow  cornices  of  azure  and  gilt.  The  window 
and  toilet  curtains  were  of  sheer  embroidered  muslin, 
festooned  with  blue  ribbons.  The  wall-pockets,  the 
bracket  covers,  the  tidies  and  toilet  mats,  on  which  the 
flowers  of  her  heart  seemed  to  breathe  and  bloom,  —  even 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  were  from  the  hand  of  Ag¬ 
nes.  No  one  of  these  artistic  and  delicate  adornments  she 
thought  too  fine  to  be  enjoyed  ;  but  when  she  spontane¬ 
ously  offered  them  for  constant  use,  it  was  an  extreme 
test  of  her  devotion.  In  her  occasional  mission  as  child- 
healer  in  the  upper  circles  of  Ulin,  Linda  no  doubt  had 
slept  in  grander  apartments ;  but  no  room  half  so  dainty 
as  this  h^d  ever  been  placed  at  her  service. 

Before  Linda  came,  Agnes  was  willing  that  she 
should  occupy  her  guest-chamber,  but  now  she  led  little 
Cyril’s  saviour  into  it  with  positive  delight.  “This  is 
your  own  room.  Enjoy  everything  in  it  that  pleases 
you,  as  much  as  ever  you  can,”  were  the  good-night 
words  of  Agnes,  as  with  her  own  hands  she  lighted  the 
gas,  and  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  before  parting  with 
her  for  the  night,  that  everything  was  in  perfect  order 
for  the  new-comer. 

And  DOW  with  her  door  ajar,  the  new-comer  sat, 
thinking  everything  over.  Her  elbow  rested  on  the 
muslin-draped  toilet  table,  her  head  leaned  on  her  hand. 


her  eyes  turned  toward  the  looking-glass,  wherein  at 
intervals  she  consciously  viewed  herself,  while  she  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation.  She  was  perfectly  capable  of  re¬ 
viewing  it  in  an  occult  fashion.  In  a  desultory  way 
j  she  had  studied  much,  and  thought  more.  If  her  pas¬ 
sions  were  ungoverned,  not  so  was  her  mind.  Through 
all  his  boyish  years  she  had  studied  with  Cyril,  in  a 
disjointed  way  to  be  sure,  yet  one  which  in  her  reten- 
j  tive  faculties  had  left  many  traces  of  discipline.  The 
I  city  library  of  Ulm  had  been  her  real  educator.  For 
I  twenty  years  she  had  drawn  w'eekly  from  its  treasures. 

I  While  others  slept,  she  read  and  studied.  There  was 
scarcely  a  book  written  or  translated,  in  the  English 
I  language,  concecning  the  night  shade  of  human  life  and 
character,  that  she  had  not  read  and  pondered  over. 
Swift,  subtle,  and  dangerous  was  the  action  of  her  brain. 

“  W’^eak  as  water!”  This  was  her  first  ejaculation 
as  she  sat  one  instant  apparently  gazing  upon  her  own 
face  ill  the  glass,  the  next  on  the  exquisitely  wrought 
embroideries  of  the  pincushion  cover  before  her. 

“Just  fit  to  make  pincushions!”  She  felt  an  in¬ 
stinctive  scorn  for  all  feminine  fine-arts.  AVhen  neces¬ 
sity  compelled  her  to  sew,  she  chose  to  make  the  coais- 
est  masculine  garments.  The  rough  texture,  the  rude 
work,  suited  her  mood.  The  delicate  robes  of  women  ! 
How  she  would  have  hated  them  and  their  wearers,  had 
fate  forced  her  to  fashion  them. 

“Just  fit  to  make  pincushions,  and  trumpery  like 
this,”  tweaking  the  fluted  ruffles  of  the  toilet  cover. 
“  And  then  sit  like  a  dunce,  with  her  baby  dying  before 
her  eyes ;  snivelling  and  making  it  die  faster  with 
‘  soothing  syrup.’  I  knew  that  Cyril  married  the  plain¬ 
est  girl  in  Ulm  ;  but  I  thought  that  she  had  some  spirit, 

j  some  will,  a  spark  at  least . She  is  as  limp  as  a 

j  rag  —  a  perfect  cat’s  tail.  H — um  !  I  intend  to  rule 
this  house  myself,  and  her.  As  for  Cyril,”  — and  a 
shadow  cros.sed  her  face  at  the  thought  of  him,  —  “  he 
loves  me  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  I 
mended  his  clothes  and  cooked  bis  dinners,  —  when  he 
had  any.  Idiot  that  1  was  to  think,  for  one  instant,  that 
he  could  love  me  more  or  differently !  Here,  I  see 
everything  just  as  it  is.  There,  it  was  impossible. 

‘  He  cannot  live  without  me !  ’  Of  course.  But  not 
because  he  loves  me  so  much;  not  at  all.  It  is  because 
he  cannot  be  made  wholly  comfortable  and  self-satisfied 
by  any  one  else.  No,  not  by  any  one,  I  don’t  care 
who  it  is,  —  least  of  all  by  her.  I  see  the  dividing 
wedge  she  holds,  though  she  has  scarcely  struck  it  a 
'  blow  yet.  He  will  never  quite  satisfy  her  again,  never. 
And  he  could  never  be  satisfied  long  with  any  one  who 
did  not  feed  his  self-love  without  flagging,  —  who  did 
not  praise  him,  flatter  him  without  stint  or  reservation. 
She  is  an  infant,  sure  enough.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  her  but  that  she  is  the  only  woman  in  the  universe 
for  him  ;  and  that  she  will  remain  forever  the  only  one. 
She  does  not  realize  how  very  unusual,  how  remarkable 
he  is,  even  in  apjiearance.  The  world,  his  world,  is  full 
of  women  who  will  see  it,  and  say  so  in  sweeter  accents 
than  she  will  care  to  hear.  What  did  he  know  of  that 
world  and.  the  women  in  it,  when  he  married  her  ?  He 
was  too  poor,  and  too  close  a  student.  The  most  that  he 
knew  was.  that  in  Ulm  it  was  considered  a  great  conde¬ 
scension  for  John  Darcy’s  daughter  to  marry  Tim  King’s 
son.  You  will  find  out,  my  lady,  what  you  don’t  dream 
of  yet  If  I  cannot  have  his  whole  heart,  —  and  I  can¬ 
not,  —  neither  shall  you.  I  am  here,  —  no  thanks  to 
you.  Now  I  can  wait.” 

“  There  he  comes  !  ” 
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She  knew  that  Cyril  was  in  the  library ;  that  on 
his  way  to  his  room,  he  must  pass  lier  door  ;  thus  she 
left  it  open  purposely. 

He  saw  her  light  streaming  into  the  hall,  and  as  lie 
came  opposite  to  it,  there  she  sat,  her  face  still  rest¬ 
ing  oil  her  hand,  no  longer  turned  toward  the  looking- 
glass  ;  it  was  bent  downward  as  if,  unconscious  of  her 
surroundings,  she  was  lost  in  some  remote  land  of 
thought  She  was  a  natural  actress,  and  could  have 
tron  fame  and  fortune  on  the  stage,  if  fate  had  kindly 
led  her  on  to  it,  instead  of  leaving  her  to  a  life  of  pov¬ 
erty,  chagrin,  disappointment,  and  mischief-making. 

“  Where  are  you,  Linda  ?  ”  said  Cyril  pleasantly, 
pausing  at  the  door.  “  I  doubt  if  you  know,”  he  added, 
as  she  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a  startled,  innocent 
look.  “  But  I  know  that  it  is  good  that  you  are  here. 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  ^eem^  to  see  you  again, 
my  dear,  own  sister.” 

“  Nor  I,  Cyril,  how  blessed  it  seems  to  be  here,  and 
to  hear  you  call  me  sister,”  she  said  softly,  with  the 
look  of  startled  innocence  still  in  her  eyes,  which  some 
ffsy  made  her  look  years  younger,  and  she  knew  it. 
H.ad  she  not  tried  it  on  often,  before  the  little  looking- 
glass  in  Uhn,  with  direct  reference  to  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  ?  “  You  will  forget,  will  you  not,  Cyril,  that  I  was 
60  unhappy  once,  at  the  thought  of  not  being  more  ?  It 
was  because  yem  were  going  away ;  because  I  was  so 
alone.  In  losing  you,  I  lost  everything.  My  poverty 
separated  me  from  my  equals.  If  it  had  not,  how  could 
I  care  for  any  one  man,  Cyril,  after  you  1  You  make 
every  other  man  in  the  world  seem  ugly  and  cheap.  I 
learned  what  it  was  to  exist  without  you,  Cyril.  Live, 
I  never  did.  Now  all  I  want  is  to  see  you,  to  serve 
you  and  Agnes,  and  little  Cyril.” 

“  You  are  our  good  angel,  Linda.  I  know  that,”  said 
Cyril  fondly.  What  a  spell  you  have  wrought,  already, 
upon  little  Cyril !  He  has  not  been  still  for  so  long  a 
time,  since  he  was  born.  And  Agnes,  poor  child,  she 
will  brighten  up  now,  if  you  don’t  manage  to  keep  baby 
quiet  more  than  a  third  of  the  time.” 

“  1  am  afraid  that  Agnes  must  look  very  much 
changed  to  you,  Linda  ?  ” 

“  She  shows  the  effect  of  her  sickness  and  anxiety,  of 
course,”  answered  Linda.  ”  Hut  it  is  you,  — you  who 
have  changed  most,  Cyril.” 

“  I !  Why  1  am  as  alert  as  a  trapper,  and  as  tough.” 

“  It  would  take  more  than  one  year  of  mental  suf¬ 
fering  and  care  to  break  down  utterly  your  magnificent 
health.  Agnes  evidently  has  a  very  weak  constitution. 
She  shows  physical  wear  and  tear.  What  is  that,  com¬ 
pared  to  mental  ?  It  is  you  who  look  mentally  and 
spiritually  weary.  I,  who  look  at  you  both  freshly 
and  dispassionately,  .see  the  difference  and  make  the 
distinction.  You  are  overtaxed,  Cyril.  Don’t  wait  for 
fatal  consequences.  You  must  manage  some  way  to 
have  some  change  —  to  take  more  recreation.  I  am 
here  now  on  purpose  to  'relieve  you.  When  you 
wish  to  be  gone  from  home  you  will  know  that  Agnes 
is  not  alone.  And  unless  you  want  to  break  down  like 
80  many  young  professional  men,  you  must  do  it.” 

“  Nonsense,  Linda  1  I  am  perfectly  sound  in  body 
and  mind,”  Cyril  answered  cheerfully,  yet  she  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  tide  of  color  come  into  his  face  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  words,  and  was  sure  that  they 
had  their  effect. 

“  ’Tis  true,  I  have  had  great  mental  anxiety.  How 
TOuld  it  be  otherwise,  with  Agnes  so  worn  and  anx¬ 
ious,  and  the  boy  screaming  nearly  all  the  time  ?  If  he 


gets  on,  and  those  atrocious  teeth  get  safely  through, 

I  mean  to  take  a  vacation,  and  give  poor  Agnes  one. 
Wo  are  going  up  among  the  Northern  lakes  and 
mountains.  I  to  fish,  she  to  sketch,  if  I  can  make  her 
forget  the  baby  long  enough.  Thete  are  all  her 
sketches,”  glancing  proudly  toward  the  wall.  “  They 
are  full  of  feeling,  and,  I  think,  of  genius.  Examine 
them,  Linda,  when  you  get  time  they  will  bear  it,  es¬ 
pecially  this  little  study  of  the  Sound.  Look  !  The 
water  is  a  marvel,  so  transparerit  in  quality  !  and  these 
long,  low  bars  of  clouds,  see  how  filmy  and  real  they 
are,  with  the  gulls  swooping  below  and  the  depth  of 
twilight  sky  beyond.  It  is  really  wonderful,  the  execu¬ 
tion  !  And  she  has  had  almost  no  instruction.  And 
the  coloring !  It  is  so  warm  and  tender  I  feel  a  glow 
every  time  I  look  at  it.  She  made  a  copy  for  my  office 
in  town,  which  surpasses  this.  It  is  my  pet  brag. 
When  anybody  notices  it,  I  feel  fine  to  say,  ‘  It  was 
painted  by  my  wife.’  ” 

Linda  felt  the  old  WTath  surge  through  her  blood 
while  listening  to  this  devoted  outburst.  She  could 
not  tru.st  her  voice  at  once,  and  was  silent  till  she  could 
bring  its  tones  back  to  the  desired  even  quality,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  meanwhile  as  if  she  were  studying 
it.  It  hung  close  before  her  eves,  yet  she  did  not  see  a 
line  of  it.  “  Yes,  Cyril,”  she  said  at  last,  with  unruffled 
voice.  “  It  is  very  tine,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am 
not  a  judge.  It  is  all  and  more  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do,  you  know,  to  read  a  few  books.  I  have  had  uo 
chance  to  study  pictures,  and  no  pictures  to  study.” 

“  True,”  said  Cyril  sympathetically.  “  But  when 
little  Cyril  gets  through  with  his  teeth  —  rather  when 
they  get  through  with  him  —  you  and  Agnes  must  go 
into  town  and  study  the  best  pictures  there.  Agnes 
has  had  very  little  chance.  None  at  all  in  Ulm,  and 
she  has  had  so  much  to  occupy  her  since  coming  here. 
But  she  is  a  natural  artist.  Look  at  this  room,  —  all 
her  work  !  ”  And  he  gazed  about  with  an  expression 
of  admiring  satisfaction. 

”  It  is  very  pretty  —  too  pretty  for  me,  Cyril.  It  is 
not  much  like  the  one  I  have  been  used  to,  as  you 
know.  I’d  really  enjoy  more  n  plainer  one,  one  not  so 
full  of  nicknacks.  I  shall  be  iu  misery  for  fear  of  in¬ 
juring  them  —  for  I  use  my  room,”  said  Linda. 

”  Use  away !  Agnes  wants  you  to  use  them  up,  if 
necessary  to  enjoy  them.  She  is  wilful;  she  don’t  look 
it,  imt  she  is.  She  said  at  once,  ‘  Linda  shall  have 
the  guest-room  for  her  own.’  Wasn’t  that  kind  of 
her  ?  ” 

“  Ve-ry.”  There  was  a  perceptible  touch  of  scorn 
in  Linda’s  voice,  which  warned  Cyril  to  change  his 
theme,  though  next  to  himself  it  was  his  dearest  one. 

“  Tell  me  about  Ulm,  Linda,”  he  said  suddenly. 
“  Do  you  ever  see  any  mention  of  me  in  the  Gazetted” 

“  Yes,”  said  Linda,  the  shadow  lifting  and  her  eyes 
brightening.  And  she  went  on  to  tell  of  the  “  favor¬ 
able  notices  ”  of  himself  which  she  had  read  in  the 
Gazette,  cut  out,  pasted  in  a  scrap-book,  and  brought 
to  him. 

‘‘They  are  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk.  You  shall 
read  them  all  to-morrow,  Cyril,”  she  said. 

This  tantalizing  delay  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  story  of  each  commendatory  paragraph,  how 
she  had  read  it,  remembered  it,  hoarded  it  for  him. 
And  how  the  Ulm  Gazette,  iu  noting  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  occasions,  and  public  meetings  and  anniversaries 
throughout  the  State,  never  failed  to  make  special 
mention  of  its  “  talented  young  townsman,  Cyril  King, 
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Esquire, ”  whenever  a  “stirring  speech  ”  or  “ eloquent  1 
oration  *’  from  him  made  it  possible  to  do  so. 

“The  last  notice  said  that  wherever  you  go  you  | 
are  acknowledged  to  be  a  rising  man,”  declared  , 
Linda,  her  eyes  gleaming  triumphantly ;  and  this  ! 
time  Cyril’s  shot  back  an  answering  hre.  Like  pre¬ 
cious  ointment  to  his  love  of  approbation  was  one 
such  notice  in  the  Ulm  Gazette.  Published  in  his 
native  town,  for  the  people  who  had  known  him  from 
birth,  who  had  witnessed  his  early  misfortunes  and 
disgraces,  it  was  more  flatteringly  dear  to  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s  son  than  if  every  column  of  the  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  journals  had  teemed  with  his  praises.  Linda  led  him 
on  from  one  Ulm  paragraph  and  'reminiscence  to  an¬ 
other,  till  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  since  he 
entered  the  room,  and|  he  was  equally  unconscious 
whether  he  had  been  there  one  hour,  or  five  minutes,  or 
when  or  how  it  was  that  be  had  taken  the  easy-chair, 
in  which  he  leaned  back  utterly  happy,  listening  and  I 
laughing  while  she  proceeded  with  her  enthusiastic 
recitals. 

To  Agnes,  waiting  alone  in  another  room,  the  time 
seemed  strangely  long,  unendurably  long  at  last.  She 
too  left  her  door  open  that  she  might  hear  Cyril’s  first 
step  when  he  started  to  leave  the  library.  It  seemed 
to  her  pleasant  that  little  Cyril  should  be  peacefully 
sleeping,  so  that  she  could  once  more  listen  and  wait 
or  his  father  as  she  used  in  the  sweet,  new  times.  She 
felt  a  pang  as  she  thought  how  long  and  full  of  pain 
the  days  had  been  since  she  and  Cyril  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other,  without  even  a  dear  sick  baby  to 
take  the  thought  of  one  from  the  other.  Alas  !  that 
little  Cyril  should  have  been  so  sick,  and  she  so  anx¬ 
ious,  that  there  was  nought  of  time,  or  strength,  or 
purpose,  left  for  little  Cyril’s  l)eautiful  papa.  “The 
handsomest  man  in  the  world  !  the  most  sphmdid,  the 
grandest,  the  greatest!”  all  in  all  was  he  that  moment 
to  little  Cyril’s  girl-mother.  But  how  long  since  she 
had  talked  lover’s  talk  to  Cyril,*and  told  him  all  this. 
She  seemed  to  herself  to  be  just  waking  from  a  dream, 
a  dream  so  full  of  absorbing  pain  that  it  had  left  no 
cousciousness  for  anything  else ;  but  now  coming  out 
of  it,  she  loved  him  just  the  same,  how  utterly,  how 
entirely !  She  could  scarcely  wait  to  tell  him  so,  now 
that  she  had  the  chance,  and  to  tell  him,  too,  that  she 
could,  ye'^,  she  could  —  love  Linda.  She  could  love  any¬ 
body  who  could  so  love  and  soothe  little  Cyril.  “  Be¬ 
side,  Linda  has  loved  you  so  long,  and  I  did  not  dream 
that  she  ever  would  be  so  kind  to  me,”  she  murmured 
to  herself.  She  heard  him  coming.  She  started  to 
run  into  the  hall  to  meet  him  just  as  she  used  to  do, 
when  she  recollected  that  for  the  first  time  in  their 
married  life  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  family, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  dear  open  love-making  which 
made  them  so  happy  of  old.  So  she  sank  back  into 
her  little  chair,  to  welcome  him  inside  of  their  own  door. 
But  as  his  steps  came  nearer,  nearer,  she  arose,  the 
words  of  love  trembling  on  her  lips.  He  paused  at 
Linda’s  door.  That  was  right,  she  was  glad  that  he 
remembered  to  say  good  night  to  Linda ;  it  would  take 
but  a  minute. 

The  minutes  lengthened  on  and  on.  An  hour  had 
passed  by  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  before  her, 
and  still  the  murmur  of  voices  came  to  her  through  the 
open  doors,  and  at  last  Cyril’s  quick,  ringing  laugh. 
For  months  she  had  not  heard  that  laugh,  and  now  it 
jarred  her,  she  did  not  know  why.  Was  it  because 
blending  with  it  were  the  low,  even  tones  of  s  voice 


that  was  not  hers  ?  At  this  distance  the  voice  sounded 
sweet,  and  vibraterl  with  all  the  eagerness  of  earnest 
recital.  How  weak  and  tired  she  felt.  She  had  wept 
so  often  and  so  long,  how  gladly  she  would  laugh  and 
be  happy  as  they  seemed.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
start  and  join  them,  but  something  held  her  back. 
They  were  gay  and  she  was  not  there.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  want  her.  Linda  talking  of  her  own  affairs  to 
Cyril  might  not  be  willing  to  share  the  confidence.  So 
Agnes  sank  back  again  into  her  little  rocking-chair, 
and  tried  to  say  bravely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  would  not  care.  But  the  more  she  tried,  the 
more  she  did  care. 

“  It  is  all  right.  It  is  vefy  unreasonable  in  me  not 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  It  is  all  right  —  hut, 
I  am  lonesome,  very  lonesome.  I  cannot,  cannot  wait, 
not  another  moment,  not  now.  I  have  waited  nearly 
two  hours,”  and  the  tears  began  to  flow  in  earnest. 

It  was  such  an  utterly  new  experience  that  any  one 
should  be  in  their  own  home  engrossing  Cyril  by  the 
hour,  while  she  sat  alone.  She  could  not  now  adjust 
her  emotions  to  so  disagreeable  a  fact ;  she  at  least 
must  be  stronger  and  less  worn  out,  first. 

The  tears  were  still  trickling  down  her  face,  ner¬ 
vous,  querulous  tears,  when  at  the  end  of  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half,  all  in  a  glow  of  self  satisfied  triumph, 
Cyril  appeared.  Linda  had  told  him  so  many  de¬ 
lightful  things  that  Agnes  would  be  glad  to  hear,  and 
now  he  had  come  to  sliare  them  all  with  her. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

The  dejected  attitude  of  Agnes,  the  tears  on  her 
face  and  in  her  eyes,  acted  upon  Cyril  in  his  glowing 
state  precisely  like  a  cold-water  douche.' 

“  What  IS  the  matter,  Agnes?” 

“  I  have  waited  so  —  so  long  for  you,  Cyril,”  said 
she,  between  two  deep  sobs. 

“  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  you,  for  the 
last  six  months.” 

“  Never  when  I  could  help  it,  Cyril.” 

“  That  does  not  alter  the  fact.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  harder  or  more  unsym¬ 
pathetic  than  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  ho  certainly  had  never 
spoken  to  Agnes  in  such  tones  before. 

“  Oh,  Cyril,  how  can  you  treat  me  so !  ”  she  cried, 

I  with  a  voice  in  which  mental  anguish  and  physical 
hysteria  painfully  blended. 

If  he  would  have  taken  her  into  his  arms  and  spoken 
!  to  her  one  gentle  word,  all  would  have  been  changed. 

I  In  his  present  state  this  seemed  to  be  impossible.  He 
had  not  thought  of  making  her  unhappy,  nor  of  neglect¬ 
ing  her.  Indeed,  in  praising  her  to  Linda,  she  seemed 
nearer  to  him  than  she  had  done  for  months.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  him  to  have  a  listener  once  more!  It  was 
I  so  natural  for  him  to  speak  to  an  audience,  it  really 
I  exhilarated  him  to  praise  Agnes  to  somebody.  Be- 
I  sides,  for  an  hour  he  had  been  drinking  in  flattery 
I  as  intoxicating  as  ever  fell  upon  mortal  ear  and  self- 
loving  heart.  It  had  lifted  him  instinctively  and  in¬ 
sensibly  into  a  state  of  elation  and  self-satisfaction 
from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  come  down. 

To  think  that  the  world,  even  the  world  of  Ulm, 
set  so  high  an  estimate  upon  him,  —  Cyril  King! 
And  this  was  all  that  his  own  wife  had  to  give — tears 
and  complaints  !  , 

“  I  can  bear  much,  Agnes,”  he  said,  with  a  lofty, 
martyr-like  air ;  “  but  I  shall  never  bear  a  scene. 
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Good  night ;  ”  and  stooping,  he  coolly  kissed  her  fore¬ 
head,  then  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Had  he  opened  the  door  an  instant  sooner,  he  would 
have  seen  before  it  one  who  was  ever  seen  before  she 
vas  heard  —  Ethelinda  Kane. 

When  he  first  closed  the  door  of  his  apartment,  she 
started  with  cat-like  step  to  follow  him. 

“I  will  know  the  result  of  my  first  evening’s  game,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “  It  will  be  the  key  to  my  future 
course.” 

Crouching  low  outside  the  door,  she  heard  every 
word  that  passed  between  husband  and  wife.  Agnes’ 
ladden  outburst  made  her  think  it  safer  to  depart. 
She  retreated  across  the  hall,  and  stood  with  her  back 
securely  planted  against  the  inside  of  her  own  door, 
when  she  heard  Cyril  shut  the  other  with  a  sharp 
!  click,  and  descend  to  the  library,  there  to  spend  his 
night  in  solitude. 

■  “  Good  for  the  first  night’s  work,”  she  said. 

•  (To  b*  eontinued.) 


I  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XI.  MELCHE3TEK  MOOR  :  SNOW  :  A  MEETING. 

For  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a  prospect  in  the 
ontskirts  of  the  city  of  Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this 
jame  snowy  evening  —  if  that  may  he  called  a  prospect  of 
which  the  chief  constituent  was  darkness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come  to  the  brightest 
without  causing  any  great  sense  of  incongruity  ;  when, 

:  with  impressible  persons,  love  becomes  solicitousness,  hope 
links  to  misgiving,  and  faith  to  hope  ;  when  the  exercise 
of  memory  docs  not  stir  feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities 
i  for  ambition  that  have  been  passed  by,  and  anticipation 
does  not  proinpt  to  enterprise. 

I  'fbe  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered  on  the  left  hand 
by  a  river,  behind  which  rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right 
was  a  tract  of  land,  partly  meadoV  and  partly  moor,  reach¬ 
ing.  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a  wide,  undulating  heath. 

!  The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  obtrusive  on  spots  of 
this  kind  than  amid  woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close 
observer,  they  are  just  as  perceptible  ;  the  difference  is 
that  their  media  of  manifestation  are  less  trite  and  familiar 
than  such  well-known  ones  as  the.  bursting  of  the  buds  or 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not  so  stealthy  and  gradual 
as  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine  in  considering  the  general 
torpidity  of  a  moor  or  heath.  Winter,  in  coming  to  the 
place  under  notice,  advanced  in  some  such  well-marked 
stages  as  the  following  ;  — 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 

The  transformation  of  the  ferns. 

The  filling  of  the  pools. 

A  rising  of  fogs. 

The  embrowning  by  frost. 

The  collapse  of  the  fungi. 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 

I  This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached  to-night  on  Mel¬ 
chester  Moor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  its  irreg- 
nlwities  were  forms  without  features ;  suggestive  of  any¬ 
thing,  proclaiming  nothing,  and  without  more  character 
than  that  of  being  the  limit  of  something  else  —  the  lowest 
layer  of  a  firmament  of  snow.  From  this  chaotic  skyfnl 
of  crowding  flakes  the  heath  and  moor  momentarily  received 
additional  clothing,  only  to  appear  momentarily  more 
naked  thereby.  The  vast  dome  of  cloud  above  was 
•trangely  low,  and  formed  as  it  were  the  roof  of  a  large 
dark  cavern,  gradually  sinking  in  upon  its  floor;  for  the 
uistinc*ive  thought  was  that  the  snow  lining  the  heavens 
and  that  encrusting  the  earth  would  soon  unite  into  one 
mass  without  any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand  characteristics. 


They  were  flatness  as  regards  the  river,  verticality  as  re¬ 
gards  the  wall  behind  it,  and  darkness  as  regards  both. 
These  features  made  up  the  mass.  If  anything  could  be 
darker  than  the  sky,  it  was  the  wall;  if  anything  could  be 
gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the  river  beneath.  The 
indistinct  summit  of  the  fa9ade  was  notched  and  pronged 
by  chimneys  here  and  there,  and  upon  its  face  were  faintly 
signifit;d  the  oblong  shapes  of  windows,  though  only  in  the 
upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  flat  was 
unbroken  by  hole  or  projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull  blows,  perplexing  in 
their  regularity,  sent  their  soun<l  with  difficulty  through 
the  fluffy  atmosphere.  It  was  a  neighboring  clock  striking 
ten.  'I'he  bell  was  in  the  open  air,  and  being  overlaid 
with  several  inches  of  muffling  snow,  had  lost  its  voice  for 
the  time. 

About  this  hour  the  snow  abated :  ten  flakes  fell  where 
twenty  had  fallen,  then  one  had  the  room  of  teu.  Not 
long  after  a  form  moved  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colorless  background,  a  close  ob¬ 
server  might  hive  seen  that  it  was  small.  This  was  all 
that  was  positively  discoverable.  Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but  without  much  exertion, 
for  the  snow,  though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than  two 
inches  deep.  At  this  time  some  words  were  spoken 
aloud  :  — 

“  One.  Two.  'Three.  Four.  Five.” 

Between  each  utterance  the  little  shape  advanced  about 
half  a  dozen  yards.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  windows 
high  in  the  wall  were  being  counted.  The  word  “  five  ” 
represented  the  fifth  window  from  the  end  of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled  small.  'The  figure 
was  stooping.  Then  a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river 
towards  the  fifth  window.  It  smacked  against  the  wall  at 
a  point  several  yards  from  its  mark.  The  throw  was  the 
idea  of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution  of  a  woman. 
No  man  who  had  ever  seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  bis 
childhood,  could  possibly  have  thrown  with  such  utter  im¬ 
becility  as  was  shown  here. 

Another  attempt  and  another ;  till  by  degrees  the  wall 
must  have  become  pimpled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of 
snow.  At  last  one  fragment  struck  the  fifth  window. 

'The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day  to  be  of  that 
deep,  smooth  sort  which  races  middle  and  sides  with  the 
same  gliding  precision,  any  irregularities  of  speed  being 
immediately  corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool.  Nothing  was 
heard  in  reply  to  the  signal  but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one 
of  these  invisible  wheels,  together  with  a  few  small  sounds 
which  a  sad  man  would  have  called  moans,  and  a  happy 
man  laughter  —  caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  waters  against 
trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the  stream. 

'The  window  was  struck  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently  produced  by  the 
opening  of  the  window.  This  was  followed  by  a  voice 
from  the  same  quarter. 

“  Who’s  there  V  ” 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not  those  of  surprise. 
'The  high  wall  being  that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  army,  assignations  and 
communications  had  probably  been  made  across  the  river 
before  to-night. 

“Is  it  Sergeant  Troy?”  said  the  blurred  spot  in  the 
snow,  tremulously.  This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere 
shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other  speaker  so  much  a  part 
of  the  building,  that  one  would  have  said  the  wall  was 
holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

“Yes,”  came  suspiciously  from  the  window.  “What 
girl  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Frank — don’t  you  know  me?”  said  the  spot 
“  Your  wife,  Fanny  Robin.” 

“  Fanny  I  ”  said  the  wall,  in  utter  astonishment. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-suppressedgasp  of  emo¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which  is  not  that  of  the 
wife,  and  there  was  a  manner  in  the  man  which  is  rarely  a 
husband’s.  The  dialogue  went  on. 

“  How  did  you  come  here  ?  ” 
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“  I  asked  which  was  your  window.  Forgive  me.”  j 

“  1  did  not  expect  you  to  night.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  ' 
you  would  come  at  all.  It  was  a  wonder  you  found  me  i 
nere.  I  am  orderly  to-morrow.”  I 

“  You  said  I  was  to  come.” 

“  Weil  —  I  said  that  you  might.”  j 

“  Yes,  I  mean  that  1  might.  You  are  glad  to  see  me, 
Frank  Y  ”  ! 

“  Oh,  yes  —  of  course.” 

“  Cm  you  —  come  to  meV  ” 

“My  dear  Fan,  no!  The  bugle  has  sounded,  the  bar*  I 
rack  gates  are  closed,  and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of  I 
us  as  good  as  in  Melehester  jail  till  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Then  I  shan’t  see  you  till  then  !  ”  The  words  were  in 
a  faltering  tone  of  disappointment. 

“  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weatherburv  ?  ” 

“I  walked — some  part  of  the  way  —  the  rest  by  the 
carrier.” 

‘‘  I  am  surprised.” 

“  Yes  —  so  am  I.  And  Frank,  when  will  it  be  ?  ” 

WhatV” 

That  you  promised.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  recollect.” 

“  Oh,  you  do.  Don't  speak  like  that.  It  weighs  me  to 
the  earth.  It  makes  me  say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by 
you.” 

“  Never  mind  —  say  it.” 

“  Oh,  must  I  ?  —  it  is,  when  shall  we  be  married, 
Frank?”  j 

“  Oh,  I  see.  Well  —  you  have  to  get  proper  clothes.” 

I  have  money.  Will  it  be  by  banns  or  license  V  ” 

“  Banns,  I  should  think.” 

“  And  we  live  in  two  parishes.” 

“  Do  we  ?  What  then  ?  ” 

“  My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary’s,  and  this  is  not.  So 
they  will  h.ave  to  be  published  in  Iwth.” 

“  Is  that  the  law?  ” 

”  Yes.  Oh,  Frank,  you  think  me  forward,  I  am  afraid! 
Don’t,  dear  Frank  —  will  you  —  for  I  love  you  so.  And 
you  said  lots  of  times  you  would  marry  me,  and  —  and — 

I  — I  — I”  — 

“  Don’t  cry,  now  !  It  is  foolish.  If  I  said  so,  of  course  I 
will.” 

“  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my  parish,  and  will 
you  in  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  To-morrow  ?  ” 

‘‘  Not  to-morrow.  We’ll  settle  in  a  few  days.” 

You  have  the  permission  of  the  oHicers  ?  ” 

‘‘No  —  not  yet.” 

“  Oh  —  how  is  it  ?  You  said  you  almost  had  before  you 
left  Casterbridge.” 

“  The  fart  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your  coining  like  this  is 
so  sudden  and  unexps^eted.” 

“  Yes — yes  —  it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  worry  you. 
I’ll  go  away  now.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
at  Mrs.  Twills’s,  in  North  Street  ?  I  don’t  like  to  come  to 
the  Barracks.  There  arc  bad  women  about,  and  they 
might  think  me  one.” 

Quite  so.  I'll  come  to  you,  my  dear.  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night.  Frank  —  good  night !  ” 

And  the  noise  was  heard  of  a  window  closing.  Tlie 
little  spot  moved  away.  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a 
subdued  exclamation  was  heard  inside  the  wall. 

“flo,  ho!  sergeant  —  ho,  ho!”  An  expostulation  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  it  was  indistinct;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low 
peal  of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  gurgle  of  the  tiny  whirljKiols  outside. 

CH.\PTER  XII.  FAIIMKRS:  A  RULK:  AX  EXCEPTION. 

The  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba’s  decision  to  be 
a  farmer  in  her  own  person,  and  by  proxy  no  more,  was  her 
^pearance  the  following  market-day  in  the  corn-market  at 
Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  supported  by  Tuscan  pil¬ 
lars,  and  latterly  dignified  by  the  name  of  Corn-Exchange 


was  thronged  with  hot  men  who  talked  among  each  other 
in  twos  and  threes,  the  sjieaker  of  the  minute  looking  side¬ 
ways  into  his  auditor’s  face  and  concentrating  his  argument 
by  a  contraction  of  one  e)elid  during  delivery.  The 
greater  number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash  saplino^, 
using  them  partly  as  walking-sticks  and  partly  for  poking 
up  pigs,  sheep,  neighbors  with  their  backs  turned,  and  rest¬ 
ful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to  require  such  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  their  {leregrinations.  During  conver¬ 
sations  each  subjected  his  sapling  to  great  varieties  of 
usage  —  bending  it  round  his  back,  forming  an  arch  of  it 
between  his  two  hands,  overweighing  it  on  the  ground  till 
it  reached  nearly  a  semicircle:  or  perhaps  it  was  hastily 
tucked  under  the  arm  whilst  the  sample-bag  was  jiulled 
forth  and  a  handful  of  corn  poured  into  the  palm,  which, 
after  criticism,  ,was  fiung  upon  the  floor,  an  issue  of  events 
perfectly  well  known  to  half  a  dozen  acute  town-bred 
fowls  which  h.ad  as  usual  crept  into  the  building  unob¬ 
served,  and  waited  the  fulfilment  of  their  anticipations 
with  a  high-stretched  neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine  figure  glided,  the 
single  one  of  her  sex  that  the  room  contained.  She  was 
prettily  and  even  daintily  dressed.  She  moved  between 
them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was  heard  after  them  as  a 
romance  after  sermons,  was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  furnaces.  It  had  required  a  little  determination  — 
far  more  than  she  had  at  first  imagined  —  to  take  up  a  po¬ 
sition  here,  for  at  her  first  entry  the  lumbering  dialogues 
had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had  been  turned  towards  her, 
and  those  that  were  already  turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 

Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were  personally  known 
to  Bathsheba,  and  to  these  she  had  made  her  way.  But 
if  she  was  to  be  the  practical  woman  she  had  intended  to 
show  herself,  business  must  be  carried  on,  introductions  or 
none,  and  she  ultimately  acquired  confidence  enough  to 
spe.ak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely  known  to  her  by 
hearsay.  Bathsheba  too  had  her  sample-bags,  and  bv  de¬ 
grees  adopted  the  professional  pour  into  the  hand  —  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  grains  in  her  narrow  {>ajni  for  inspection,  in  per¬ 
fect  Casterbridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  upper  unbroken  row 
of  teeth,  and  in  the  keenly  pointed  corners  of  her  red 
mouth  when,  with  parted  lips,  she  somewhat  defiantly 
turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point  with  a  tall  man,  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  was  depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip  o) 
humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit,  and  daring 
enough  to  carry  them  out.  But  her  eyes  had  a  softness— 
invariably  a  softness  —  which,  had  they  not  been  dark, 
would  have  seemed  mistiness;  as  they  were,  it  lowered  an 
expression  that  might  have  been  piercing  to  simple  clear¬ 
ness. 

Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom  and  vigor,  she 
always  allowed  her  interlocutors  to  finish  their  staiemcntj 
before,  rejoining  with  hers.  In  arguing  on  prices,  she 
held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural  in  a  dealer,  and  re¬ 
duced  theirs  persistently,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman. 
Blit  there  was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  removed 
it  from  obstinacy,  as  there  was  a  naivetd  in  her  cheapen¬ 
ing  which  saved  it  from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she  had  no  dealings  (by 
far  the  greater  part)  were  continually  asking  each  other, 
“  Who  is  she  V  ”  The  reply  would  be,  — 

‘‘  Farmer  Everdene’s  niece;  took  on  Weatherbury  Upper 
Farm;  turned  .away  the  baily,  and  swears  she’ll  do  every¬ 
thing  herself.” 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his  head. 

“  Yes,  ’tis  a  pity  she’s  so  headstrong,”  the  first  would 
say.  ‘‘But  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  here  —  she  light¬ 
ens  up  the  old  place.  ’Tis  such  a  shapely  maid,  however, 
that  she’ll  soon  get  picked  up.” 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  suggest  that  the  novelty  of  her 
engagement  in  such  an  occupation  had  almost  as  much  to 
do  with  the  magnetism  as  had  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
movements.  However,  the  interest  was  general,  and  this 
Saturday’s  debut  in  the  Ibrum,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
to  Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  selling  farmer,  was  un- 
I  questionably  a  triumph  to  her  as  the  maiden.  Indeed,  the 
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measurement  in  an  instant,  but  she  seems  quite  unconscious 
of  him  as  she  piously  addresses  the  ladies,  and  says,  “  The 
Mother  Superior  is  disengaged,  mesdames.” 

It  is- the  Mother  Superior’s  duty  to  be  disengaged  on  oc¬ 
casions  like  the  present ;  but  leaving  her  to  welcome  her 
visitors  in  her  sanctum,  shift  we  the  scene  a  moment  to  a  ' 
arlor  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  where  a  young  lady  in 
lue  merino  is  practising  at  the  piano  under  the  eye  of  a 
bald  music-master  and  of  Sister  Vigilante,  one  of  the  Smurs 
Institutrices.  She  is  singing  the  romance  of  “  La  Koi  de 
Thule :  ”  — 

II  d-etait  im  roi-oi  dc  Thu-u-ulo 
A  qui  son  c'-e'-e'pou-ouse  fidfc-e-lc 
Le-e'gna  cn  sou-ou  ouvenir  d’elle, 

U-u-ne  cou-oupe  d’or  ci-i-iselec. 

Thus  warbles  this  proper  young  person  from  a  carefully 
expunged  version,  lor  Gdrard  de^Nerval’s  popular  romance 
does  not,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  attribute  the  gift  of  the  gold  cup 
to  his  Majesty’s  faithful  wife.  'Lhe  bald  music-master  beats 
time  with  wrinkled  foreSnger.  Sister  Vigilante  nods  her 
head  as  if  she  were  asleep,  though  she  is  wide  awake,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it ;  and  the  young  lady’s  notes  rise  from  octave  to 
octave  into  a  final  bravura  and  staccato  shriek  of  the  most 
artistic  sort  imaginable.  She  is  a  most  promising  young 
pupil,  aged  eighteen  or  so,  with  a  cherry  bow  on  her  blue 
merino  to  denote  that  she  has  reached  the  highest  form  in 
the  convent  school,  and  a  few  modest  trinkets,  which  further 
indicate  her  position,  and  suggest  that  her  school-days  may 
soon  be  over.  The  music-master  compliments  her  on  her 
progress.  Sister  Vigilante  adds  her  own  tribute  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  she  has  derived,  and  while  these  pleasant  things 
are  in  process  of  exchange  a  new  sister  appears,  announc-  ! 
ing  demurely  that  Mile.  Berthe  de  Reseda  is  wanted  in 
the  parlor.  Hereon  Mile.  Berthe  blushes.  If  there  were 
a  looking-glass  in  St.  Cecilia’s  room,  she  would  glance 
towards  it,  and  she  actually  does  dart  round  her  one  of 
those  mechanical  looks  peculiar  to  young  ladies  who  are 
wanted.  But  mirrors  are  scarce  In  the  convent,  so  Mile. 
Berthe  follows  the  sister  in  silence,  and  tries  to  seem  as 
unsuspecting  as  Sister  Opportune  did  in  the  yard  —  as  un¬ 
suspecting  as  if  she  had  not  been  warned  of  this  visit  days 
beforehand,  and  as  if  her  chestnut  hair,  her  new  cherry 
bow,  her  little  trinkets,  etc.,  had  not  all  been  arranged  to 
shine  at  their  best  with  a  special  view  to  it.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  to  be  a  rather  important  visit,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  at  once  that  M.  de  Sangbleu  has  simply  come 
to  see  his  future  wife,  and  that  Mile.  Berthe  is  going  into 
the  parlor  to  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  her  future 
husband. 

It  has  all  been  settled  in  advance.  Mme.  de  Rdsdda, 
being  the  cousin  of  a  marriageable  orphan  niece,  bad,  of 
course  with  the  assistance,  of  her  experienced  mother, 
Mme.  d’Intriguibres,  cast  about  for  a  suitable  husband, 
and  had  set  eyes  on  M.  de  Sangbleu.  There,  was  200,000f. 
a  year  on  one  side,  a  dowry  of  l,000,000f.  down  on  the 
other;  and  the  blue  blood  and  Catholic  principles  of  the  I 
two  y.oung  people  combined  with  the  foregoing  conditions  | 
to  make  a  suitable  match  in  every  way.  This  bad  been  I 
admitted  by  M.  de  Sangbleu  when  the  subject  was  first 
broached  to  him  diplomatically  over  a  teacup,  and  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  propos.al :  but  as  marriage  is  a  business 
matter  with  those  who  take  a  well-bred  view  of  life,  he 
naturally  abstained  from  committing  himself  until  he  had  j 
spoken  to  his  lawyer.  ()n  his  side,  the  lawyer  would  offer 
no  opinion  until  he  had  seen  the  lawj  er  of  the  other 
family ;  and  these  two  guileless  hearts  went  over  each 
other’s  title-deeds,  stocks,  shares,  and  leases,  like  men 
who  profoundly  mistrust  one  another,  and  are  persuaded 
there  must  be  some  piece  of  chicanery  at  work  under  all  this. 
But  there  was  no  chicanery,  'rbe  title-deeds  proved 
genuine  and  the  shares  good,  so  that  M.  de  Sangbleu’s 
lawyer  —  though  convinced  that  his  client  could  pickup 
something  better  by  waiting  —  at  last  gave  his  consent  to 
the  alliance.  Romantic  preliminaries  being  thus  concluded, 
nothihg  remained  but  to  make  the  young  contracting 
parties  known  to  each  other,  and  hence  this  visit  to  the 
convent. 


I  But  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  visit  is  only  a  form 
!  of  consecration  to  what  has  been  honorably  decided  on  • 
j  and  that  if  M.  de  Sangbleu,  after  being  presented  to  Mile. 

I  Berthe,  were  to  sing  out,  like  M.  Gil-percz  in  some  Palaii 
Royal  piece :  “  Je  n’en  veu.x  pas ;  tout  est  rompu  1  ”  he 
would  expose  himself  to  the  odium  of  all  right-thinking 
minds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  treating  here 
of  people  who  cultivate  all  the  graces  of  life,  and  make  up 
for  the  occasional  suspiciousness  of  their  respective  lawyers 
by  delicacy  the  most  chivalrous  where  they  themselves  are 
concerned.  In  a  country  less  observant  of  such  delicacies 
than  France,  it  might  be  a  trying  moment  to  a  man  waiting 
in  a  convent  parlor  to  see  a  young  person  whom  he  will  be 
bound  to  worship  and  cherish  to  the  end  of  his  or  her 
days  ;  but  M.  de  Sangbleu  does  not  appear  to  find  it  try. 
ing.  He  knows  that  Mile.  Berthe  has  been  religiously 
trained ;  sbe  has  been  described  to  him  as  amiable  and 
accomplished  —  a  most  eligible  duchess,  in  short;  and  if 
he  stipulated  for  more  than  this  he  would  be  exceeding 
that  discretion  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  observe  when 
dealing  with  grave  affairs.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  stats 
that  his  discretion  is  rewarded,  for  when  Mile.  Berthe 
comes  into  the  room  he  finds  her,  if  not  pretty,  at  least 
nice-looking  and  graceful  — just  the  young  lady  to  improve 
vastly  under  Mr.  Girth  the  milliner’s  skilful  hands,  and  to 
blaze  with  a  charming  lustre  in  the  Sangbleu  family 
jewels.  So  it  is  a  pretty  sight  enough  to  see  the  young 
Duke  and  Mile.  Berthe  salute  each  other  decorously 
under  the  eyes  of  the  excellent  Mother  Superior  of  the 
Colombes. 

These  marriages,  contracted  as  it  were  within  convent 
walls,  under  the  maternal  wing  of  the  church,  and  in  all 
the  innocency  of  love  at  first  sight — for  of  the  transactions 
between  the  lawyers  the  church  takes  no  account  — 
are  just  the  marriages  which  the  good  mother  likes  to 
smile  on.  They  are  fashionable,  fitting  marriages,  too, 
such  as  were  usual  in  past  centuries;  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  Frenchmen  of  past  centuries  had  much 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  marrying  young  ladies 
who  were  always  new  to  the  world,  and  pined  to  navigate 
among  its  reefs  and  eddies  immediately  the  honeymoon  was 
over,  yet  the  contrary  rule  would  necessarily  hobl  good  in 
the  present  age,  for  our  morals  have  greatly  improved,  as 
everybody  is  aware. 

“  I  cannot  express  to  you,  madame,  what  a  comfort  your 
sweet  niece  has  been  to  us  all,”  says  the  good  mother, 
addressing  the  venerable  Mine.  d’Intriguieres,  and  speak¬ 
ing  as  if  M.  de  Sangbleu  were  miles  away,  and  not  in¬ 
tended  to  hear  anything  of  this  mystery  ;  “  nothing  can  be 
more  edifying  than  her  docility  of  temper  and  her  devotion 
to  her  studies.  You  were  taking  your  drawing  lesson, 
were  you  not,  my  child  1  ” 

“  Music,  raa  mere,”  replies  truthful  Mile.  Berthe. 

“  Ah,  yes,  music.  Yet  her  proficiency  with  her  pencil 
.and  needle  is  equally  remarkable.  Have  you  not  some  of 
your  work  and  drawings  here  to -show  your  aunt,  mjr 
child  ‘i  ”  And  it  turns  out  by  the  merest  hazard  that  then 
is  a  basketful  of  Mile.  Berthe’s  embroidery  in  a  corner  of 
the  Mother  Superior’s  room ;  also  an  album  of  her  sketches 
filled  with  cows,  which  are  handed  round  and  admired 
with  emotion.  One  of  these  days  it  may'  become  the  usage 
for  persons  desirous  of  showing  off  the  attainments  of  a 
maiden,  to  beg  her  to  sit  down  and  add  up  a  washing  bill, 
sew  on  a  shirt  button,  and  carve  a  fowl  without  splashing 
any  gravy  out  of  the  dish  ;  but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet, 
and  it  is  something  for  the  present  to  get  a  ret  of  aniniala 
that  do  look  nearly  like  cows,  and  a  few  collarettes  almost 
as  good  as  those  that  can  be  had  in  a  shop  for  20  sous.  M. 
de  Sangbleu,  indeed,  would  be  content  with  less  than  tf^at, 
for  he  will  never  require  his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cow;  and 
so,  by  way  of  getting  an  insight  into  her  actual  tastes,  asks 
her  if  she  likes  the  country, 

“  I  adore  it,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  is  her  cheerful  answer. 

“  And  Paris  is  a  nice  place  too,”  continues  the  Duke, 
thoughtfully. 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  the  most  lovable  of  towns,”  replies  tbs 
young  lady  ;  and  surely  all  the  elements  of  connubial  bliss 
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Are  summed  up  in  these  two  answers,  which  prove  an  accom¬ 
modating  and  thankful  spirit.  At  all  events,  M.  de  Sang- 
bleu  is  satisfied,  and  his  parting  words  at  the  end  of  the 
hour’s  visit  are  as  good  as  an  acceptance  and  an  offer.  He 
bows  and  says,  — 

“  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  again, 
msilemoiselle.” 

After  this,  his  line  of  conduct  is  dictated  to  him  by  estab¬ 
lished  precedents.  He  will  call  ceremoniously  on  that 
tranquil  nobleman.  Count  Kdsdda,  and  crave  permission  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  Mile.  Berthe,  and  the  Count,  obeying 
his  wife’s  instructions,  will  declare  himself  honored.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  remove  Mile.  Berthe  from  her  convent, 
and  bring  her  to  her  cousin’s  house,  where  M.  de  Sangbleu 
will  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  sending  her  a  bouquet 
every  morning  and  of  paying  her  a  visit  every  afternoon. 
This  is  courting  selon  les  regies  ;  and  the  period  of  it  should 
be  about  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Duke 
would  formally  propose  to  Mile.  Berthe  herself,  be  accepted, 
let  us  trust,  and  have  the  banns  put  up  at  the  inairie  (there 
are  no  special  licenses  in  France),  so  that,  providing  Mr. 
Girth  has  got  the  trousseau  ready,  the  contract  might  be 
signed  in  pomp  and  the  marriage  be  solemnized  about  a 
month  after  Easter.  There  can  be  no  essential  departure 
from  this  programme,  if  everything  is  to  bo  done  conform-  | 
ably  to  the  best  traditions.  | 

But  now  that  we  have  made  so  sure  of  Mile.  Berthe’s 
lubmissiveness  to  her  aunt’s  and  cousin’s  projects,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  inquire,  if  only  for  gallantry’s  sake,  what  she 
in  her  heart  thinks  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  but  it  would 
be  of  little  use  undergoing  a  ten  years’  education  in  such  a 
moral  convent  as  that  of  the  Colombes,  if  one  came  out 
therefrom  with  wild  notions  about  free  selections  in  matri¬ 
mony  ;  and  the  truth  is.  Mile.  Berthe  has  seen  so  many  of 
her  schoolfellows  go  forth  without  regret,  nay,  with  re¬ 
joicing,  to  marry  elderly  gentlemen,  and  vow  to  love  them, 
that  a  suitor  who  is  at  once  rich,  ducal,  young,  and  pleas¬ 
ing  comes  upon  her  with  the  freshness  of  something  almost 
too  novel  and  too  good  to  be  true.  If  she  harbored  any 
doubts  as  to  her  being  a  lucky  girl,  the  rather  acidulated 
congratulations  of  her  most  affectionate  friends  in  the  cherry 
bows  and  merino  dresses  ought  to  enlighten  her  ;  but  she 
has  no  doubts  and  requires  no  enlightening.  She  feels 
inwardly  very  proud  of  her  “pretender,”  for  such  is  the 
name  which  the  French  give  to  gentlemen  in  M.  de 
Singbleu’s  interesting  predicament.  She  is  grateful  to 
him,  too,  for  his  preference ;  and  from  pride  and  gratitude 
to  love  the  bridge  is  so  narrow  that  Mile.  Berthe  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  trip  over  it,  if  only  her  bridegroom  will 
beckon  to  her  smilingly  and  stretch  her  a  helping  hand. 
That  he  will  do  this  we  may  be  certain,  and  therefore,  since 
he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  business 
matter,  he  will  be  like  a  man  who  succeeds  in  business. 
But  it  seems  there  are  some  who  fail. 


THE  COLLEGE-LIFE  OF  MAITRE  NABLOT. 

BY  ERCKHANN-CHATRIAK. 

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

That  year  I  got  a  little  study  to  myself,  looking  out, 
like  all  the  others,  upon  the  inner  court ;  it  was  an  old 
monk’s  cell,  whitewashed,  furnished  with  a  small  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  deal  table. 

I  was  now  sixteen,  and  was  placed  in  the  class  of  the 
older  boys.  I  was  more  comfortable  now ;  I  could  work  a 
little  independently  at  nights,  and  study  my  lessons  with 
more  care.  All  this  was  satisfactoiy. 

Moreover,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  professor  worthy  of  that  name,  for  all  the  rest  at 
our  college  were  mere  routine  men,  who  carried  on  their 
trade  of  teaching  just  as  shoes  and  stockings  are  made, 
working  always  on  the  same  lasts,  and  by  the  same  pat¬ 
terns  —  a  work  which  iloes  not  require  much  thought. 

Since  my  arrival  at  Saarstadt  1  had  frequently  seen 
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Monsieur  Perrot  crossing  the  court  to  his  class-room,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  with  a  limping  step,  and  his  hat  thrown 
back.  He  had  nothing  of  the  elegant  demeanor  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gradus,  none  of  the  majestic  conceit  of  Monsieur 
Laperche.  He  was  lame  in  both  his  legs,  and  bad  to  walk 
with  the  help  of  a  stick,  sometimes  in  a  rather  laughable 
fashion,  as  he  was  hastening  along  to  keep  to  his  time. 
His  shoulders  were  unequal,  his  lips  thick,  his  forehead 
high  and  bald.  Brass  spectacles  sat  loosely  upon  his 
round  and  flattened  nose ;  all  his  misshapen  clothes  seemed 
tossed  on  him  with  a  pitchfork,  and  hung  uneasily  upon 
him.  In  fact,  you  could  hardly  set  your  eyes  on  a  more 
unfashionable  man. 

But  Monsieur  Perrot  had  that  which  Iwas  altogether 
wanting  in  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  scholar,  lie  was  a  well-lettered  man 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  more  than  this,  he 
possessed  the  rare  talent  for  communicating  both  his 
knowledge  and  his  love  of  learning  to  his  pupils,  whom  he 
loved  sincerely  and  unaffectedly  in  proportion  as  he  found 
in  them  the  love  of  study  and  amiable  natural  dispositions. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  first  lecture  in  rhetoric  that  term, 
and  my  astonishment  when,  instead  of  beginning  at  once 
to  correct  the  bad  grammar  in  our  holiday  exercises,  he  , 
I  quietly  bundled  all  that  heap  of  exercises  into  his  hinder 
I  pockets,  saying  to  us,  — 

“  Ah  I  that  will  do.  That’s  ancient  history  by  this  time. 
Let  us  come  to  something  more  modern.” 

There  were  fifteen  of  us  seated  there  in  the  long  and  still 
half-deserted  class-room  ;  our  backs  were  to  the  windows 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  he  sat  before  us  upon  a  chair 
which  he  had  placed  not  far  from  the  stove.  First  he  took 
off  one  of  his  boots,  which  seemed  to  trouble  him,  rubbed 
the  place,  put  on  his  boot  again  in  a  dreamy  way,  and 
then  commenced :  — 

“  Gentlemen,  you  will  take  notes  of  my  lectures.  You 
will  write  out  an  abridgment  of  my  course.  This  is  the 
only  effectual  way  to  impress  things  upon  your  memory. 
You  will  leave  wide  margins  in  your  note-books,  and  in 
these  margins  you  will  briefly  set  down  the  headings  of 
the  chapters,  with  short  hints  referring  to  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  opposite.  Running  your  eye  down  these  headings, 
you  will  get  at  a  glance  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  chapter  before  you ;  and  if  this  is  not  always  suffi¬ 
cient  to  recall  the  details  to  your  mind  why,  then  you  will 
carefully  re-peruse  that  portion  of  the  text. 

“  Use  your  time,  gentlemen,  to  the  best  advantage. 
As  for  me,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to  form  a  good  rhetoric 
class.  And  rhetoric,  or  composition,  remember,  will  always 
be  useful  to  you,  into  whatever  profession  you  may  by  and 
by  enter.  For  though  there  are  not  many  who  leave  this 
college  who  are  destined  to  become  authors,  poets,  and 
professional  men  of  letters,  yet  you  will  always  find  it  use¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  take  an  enlightened  view  of  any  literary 
work.  This  will  contribute,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  your  intelligence,  and  in  the  next,  to  your 
appreciation  of  the  more  serious  and  durable  enjoyments 
of  our  life.” 

Such  were  the  opening  observations  of  this  good  and 
sensible  man  —  made  with  a  simplicity  which  took  me  by 
surprise ;  for  until  that  time  I  had  never  met  with  any 
professors  but  bunglers  and  helpless  imbeciles,  puffed  up 
with  conceit  of  their  grammatical  knowledge,  whilst  Mon¬ 
sieur  Perrot  spoke  of  the  straightforward  reading  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  as  a  very  simple  thing.  To  me  this 
seemed  an  impossible  feat,  being  stiffly  crusted  over  with 
the  hard  shells  left  upon  me  by  four  primers,  which,  far 
from  helping  me  in  any  difficulty  whatever,  confounded 
me  more  and  more.  But  I  soon  learnt  to  acknowledge 
that  under  a  real  master  difficulties  vanish  away  like 
smoke. 

That  year  of  composition,  and  the  following  year  of 
philosophy,  were  the  only  good  time  I  had  during  my  col¬ 
lege-life.  It  was  a  peri^  of  awakening,  after  a  long  and 
dismal  nightmare.  It  was  the  season  in  which  a  world  of 
new  and  beautiful  ideas  seemed  to  burst  into  life  in  my 
'  mind.  Mental  health  returned;  my  nausea  and  disgust 
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departed ;  for  I  had  now  a  mabter  who  loved  me,  and  I 
felt  it  and  knew  it. 

What  had  I  wanted  all  the  previous  time  but  a  little 
affection,  a  little  visible  interest,  to  give  myself  wholly  to 
my  work  with  all  my  heart  ?  But  until  then  I  had  only 
met  with  cold,  grasping  creatures,  flatterers  to  the  rich, 
and  hard  upon  the  poor.  Yes,  this  is  but  too  true.  Even 
now  my  indignation  has  scarcely  cooled,  after  a  lapse  of 
four-and-thirty  years.  I  tingle  to  this  day  to  the  very  tips 
of  my  fingers. 

Monsieur  Perrot  was  really  fond  of  his  pupils.  In  the 
depth  cf  those  severe  winters,  in  the  play-hour,  when  the 
wind  was  howling  through  the  long  cloisters,  and  the  snow 
accumulating  against  the  frosted  panes,  and  everybody 
was  shivering  along  the  corridors,  he  would  come  stum¬ 
bling  along  in  the  evening  upon  his  poor  weak  legs ;  he 
would  prop  himself  up  on  a  couple  of  big  boys,  and  stir 
up  the  spirits  of  us  a>l,  singing  like  one  of  us  boys  that 
popular  old  glee,  “  Frere  Jacques,  dormez-vous  ?  ”  cr  else 
“  Malbrouck  s’en  va-t-en  guerre  I  mironton,  mironton, 
miroctain-e,”  and  soon  the  old  convent  was  in  a  roar  of 
merriment,  and  we  laughed  as  happy  boys  alone  can  laugh, 
till  old  Vandenberg’s  1^11  sent  us  all  off  to  bed.  I 

At  class-time  we  discoursed  on  the  orations,  the  speeches 
of  Athens  and  of  Borne.  We  compared  Demosthenes 
the  thunderer,  with  Cicero  the  pathetic ;  the  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  spoken  by  Pericles  in  Thucydides’  history  over  the 
warriors  who  fell  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  that  de¬ 
livered  by  Bossuet  over  the  great  Condd.  We  debated, 
we  almost  fought,  so  great  was  our  excitement,  so  deep  our 
interest  in  the  utterances  of  those  giants  of  old.  .Now  it 
was  Masse,  now  Schefller,  or  Nablot,  who  maintained  from 
the  desk  the  superiority  of  this  or  that  masterpiece  against 
the  attack  of  his  comrades.  Monsieur  Perrot,  seated  in 
the  midst,  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  nose  snuffing  the  battle,  stimulated  and  excited 
first  one,  then  the  other ;  and  when  by  chance  one  of  us 
made  a  palpable  bit,  struck  out  a  novel  argument,  or  threw 
out  a  crushing  reply,  he  would  spring  from  his  seat  in  a 
laughable  tumult  of  enthusiasm,  and  hobble  along,  limping 
and  stumbling  against  the  desks,  and  uttering  exclamations 
of  delight. 

At  last,  when  the  bell  gave  the  signal  to  finish  and  close 
the  discussion,  our  good  master  summed  up,  and  all  the 
class  became  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  those  ancients, 
and  agreed  that  th^'  at  least  knew  well  the  art  of  writing 
and  of  speaking.  The  climaxes  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
perorations  of  Cicero,  especially  won  our  approbation,  and 
we  felt  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  been  allowed 
to  be  present  at  those  great  assemblies,  where  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  were  listening  from  one  end  of  the  vast 
open  space  to  the  other,  crowding  even  the  terraced  roofs 
to  Ibten  to  the  formidable  orators  standing  face  to  face  in 
mortal  conflict  on  the  war  with  Philip,  or  discussing  the 
agrarian  laws,  the  arrest  of  the  Gracchi,  and  other  stirring  { 
controversies  upon  the  great  events  of  antiquity.  j 

The  second  part  of  our  rhetoric  course,  after  Faster,  was  I 
more  interesting  still,  consisting  now  of  lectures  on  the  I 
drama.  Now  Monsieur  Perrot  introduced  us  to  the  Greek  ' 
theatre,  which  was  far  more  grand  and  imposing  than  ours,  i 
being  laid  under  the  open  sky,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  accompaniments  of  natural  scenery,  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  the  Panathenea, 
and  in  presence  of  the  multitudes  who  bad  met  togetlier 
from  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  Crete,  and  the  Asiatic  colo-  I 
uies. 

Before  these  vast  assemblies  were  given  representations 
of  the  Bacchac,  tbe  Supplices,  Qildipus  Rex,  or  Hecuba, 
amidst  the  applause  of  ihe  enraptured  multitude.  The 
voice  of  tbe  actors  was  carried  to  a  greater  distance  by 
great  mouths  of  bronze.  The  choruses,  composed  of 
women  in  white  robes  of  linen,  sang  between  the  parts,  of 
hope,  of  enthusiasm,  of  fear;  and  sometimes  they  chanted 
invocations  to  the  infernal  gods,  or  to  fate.  The  play  was 
acted  out  in  the  presence  of  all  those  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  <jreece,  and  the  deep  interest  of  the  crowd  was  in 
Itself  an  impoitant  part  of  the  scene. 


As  for  the  comedies,  they  were  played  with  a  less  im¬ 
posing  show  in  the  agora  or  market-place,  where  the  spec¬ 
tators  laughed  at  their  ease. 

There,  too,  Socrates  showed  himself  in  public,  amongst 
the  tradesmen’s  stalls.  Sometimes  he  would  address  him¬ 
self  to  a  shoemaker,  sometimes  to  a  fishmonger,  sometimes 
to  a  market-keeper,  raising  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  He 
was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  comedians.  Monsieur  Perrot 
informed  us,  on  account  of  which  the  writers  of  comedies 
conspired  against  him :  the  sophist  Anytus,  the  public 
orator  Lycon,  the  wretched  poet  Melitus,  men  with  whom 
a  poet  of  Aristophanes’  genius  should  never  have  leagued 
himself. 

At  the  same  time  we  learnt  the  laws  of  the  Greek 
accents,  hexameters  and  iambics,  Greek  dialects;  and  all 
these  without  any  extraordinary  difficulty,  because  now  we 
had  a  master  who  teught  nothing  but  what  he  knew  himself. 

We  still  had  time  to  read  a  few  passages  of  Thucydides’ 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  History  of  Masin- 
issa  from  Polybius,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus. 

Well,  we  made  rapid  progress;  and,  strangest  of  all, 
instead  of  being  the  last  in  the  class,  as  under  my  late 
masters,  I  was  now  at  its  head.  It  is  true  that  Monsieur 
Perrot  now  and  then  had-to  find  fault  with  me  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  barbarism  in  words  or  solecism  in  language  in  my 
Latin  exercises  ;  there  were  false  quantities  in  the  verses 
which  I  compounded  with  liberal  subsidies  from  mv  dic¬ 
tionary  and  my  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  But  he  always 
1  maintained  that  I  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  language 
j  than  any  of  my  schoolfellows;  and  as  for  French,!  will 
say  nothing  upon  that  score.  They  all  held  me  to  be  a 
young  Cicero.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  bad  the  good  sense 
not  to  believe  them  I 

Now,  about  that  time.  Monsieur  Perrot,  who  was  verjr 
fond  of  reading  our  motlern  authors,  having  one  day  acci¬ 
dentally  lefl  behind  him  in  the  schoolroom  a  small  volume 
bound  in  red  morocco,  1  read  it  by  the  light  of  my  lamp. 
It  was  “  Les  Orientales”  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  his  odes 
and  ballads,  which  fairly  drove  me  into  a  frenzy  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  That 
vivid  and  luminous  style  in  painting  the  scenes  of  Eastern 
life,  the  originality  of  that  brilliant  writer’s  genius,  the 
picturesque  descriptions  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  aston¬ 
ished  and  delighted  me. 

All  that  I  had  read  until  then  seemed  dim  and  insipid 
in  comparison,  and  the  next  day  I  was  seen  running 
through  the  corridors,  and  crying  that  Racine,  Boilean, 
Corneille,  and  even  Lafontaine  were  wretched  poets ;  that 
they  never  had  true  poetic  inspiration,  and  that  they  must 
be  pulled  down  from  their  eminence. 

The  little  book  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  my  school¬ 
fellows  all  voted  by  acclamation  that  I  was  right. 

A  couple  of  d.ays  after.  Monsieur  Perrot,  having  long 
searched  in  vain  for  his  “  Orientales,”  remembered  that  he 
had  left  it  in  the  class-room,  and  addressing  himself  first 
to  me,  — 

“  Monsieur  Nablot,”  said  he,  “  have  you  perchance  found 
a  little  book  of  mine,  bound  in  red  morocco  ?  ” 

I  turned  very  red,  for.  just  now  it  was  in  other  hands,  I 
did  not  know  whose. 

“  Here  it  is,”  cried  Scheffler;  “Monsieur  Nablot  lent  it 
me* 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Monsieur  Perrot,  receiving  it  back 
again.  “  I  am  glad  you  have  read  nearly  all  your  authors 
now  ;  for  after  reading  this,  you  will  write  nothing  naturally 
again.  Down  to  the  year’s  end  you  will  see  nothing  but 
giaours  glittering  with  jewels  and  decapitated  heads  stuck 
upon  the  tops  of  minarets,  talking  to  each  other  like  phi¬ 
losophers  in  arm  chairs.  I  know  all  about  it,”  he  cried; 
“  I  am  quite  distressed  at  my  own  carelessness.  I  suppose 
you  have  read  the  book,  Monsieur  Nablot,  and  all  you 
others  V  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  we  have/’ 

“  Ah  1  I  was  sure  of  it.” 

And  hobbling  upon  his  stick  up  and  down  the  room,  be 
broke  into  loud  complaints :  — 
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“  Where  is  the  sense  of  it  all  ?  Did  he  get  his  style 
from  the  Greeks  7  Did  he  get  it  from  the  Romans  7  Has 
it  any  correspondence  with  the  genius  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  7  What  school  does  he  belong  to 7  Tell  me  that! 
Tell  me  if  you  can.”  I 

As  we  made  no  reply,  he  cried,  — 

“  He  has  it  straight  from  the  barbarous  nations  —  from 
the  Moors,  the  Arabs  —  nay,  from  the  Germans  too,  for  it 
is  so  muddy  1  Can  even  I  tell  what  school  of  thought  and 
composition  it  belongs  to  7  It  is  all  mad  stuff'  1  You  ! 
can’t  reduce  it  to  any  known  rule.  It  is  not  poetry.  ' 
It  is  painting  —  and  what  sort  of  painting?  Red  upon  j 
white  —  white  upon  red ;  no  delicate  hues  —  no  shad-  j 
ing ;  sharp  lines  which  pain  the  eyes,  like  the  shrill  horns 
at  the  fair  which  deafen  your  ears  I  Antithesis  upon  an-  j 
tithesis  —  adjective  upon  adjective.  Everything  Is  for 
eff'ect — everything!  It  is  a  mere  play  of  imagination. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  him.  He  is  a  young  man  —  his 
health  is  good  —  he  moves  in  the  best  society  —  he  has 
been  through  college.  I  positively  cannot  understand  it.” 

And  stopping  short,  — 

“  Monsieur  Nablot,  you  find  all  that  verj-  fine  7  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  you.  Masse  —  Scheffler  —  all  of  you  7  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  very  fine.” 

Then  Monsieur  Perrot,  in  high  indignation,  cried,  — 

“  You  are  all  apes,  every  one  of  you.  What  was  the 
use  of  my  teaching  you  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Quin¬ 
tilian  7  Do  you  really  admire  all  that  rubbish,  Monsieur 
Nablot  7  ” 

He  fixed  his  large,  eager  eyes  upon  me. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  I  replied,  with  some  feeling. 

*•  AVhy  7  ” 

“  It  is  quite  new  to  me.  It  is  dazzling.” 

(To  be  conttoaed.' 

PROSPER  MERIMEE  as  A  NOVELIST. 

As  our  readers  know,  a  great  stir  was  made  in  Paris  re¬ 
cently  by  the  appearance  of  two  thick  volumes  of  letters  ^ 
which  Prosper  Mcrimee  had  written  to  an  unknown  lady.  | 
Who  the  unknown  lady  was,  even  the  publishers  could 
not  tell,  and  many  were  the  guesses  at  those  Paris  dinner- 
tables  which  Merimde  had  often  brightened  by  his  cynical 
and  brilliant  wit.  But  Mcrimee  himself  had  filled  so  high 
a  position  in  the  Academy,  and  some  of  his  attachments 
were  said  to  have  been  so  romantic,  that  the  gayest  and 
most  gossiping  city  in  the  world  could  speak  of  nothing  else 
than  the  mysterious  letters,  for  more  than  the  nine  days 
allotted  (o  the  scrutiny  of  mystery  or  scandal.  Yet  no  one 
teems  to  have  been  able  to  lift  the  veil.  .lust  when  the  cu¬ 
riosity  was  subsiding,  it  was  again  quickened  by  the  report 
that  the  letters  which  the  “  Inconnue  ”  herself  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mdrimde  were  about  to  be  printed,  and  M.  Michel 
Levy,  the  publisher,  felt  it  needful  to  deny  the  report,  in 
the  name  of  the  lady  herself.  Thus  the  gossip  of  Paris  has 
taken  a  new  start.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  solve  a 
mystery  which  is  infinitely  unimportant.  'The  lady  had  a 
sufficient  reason  for  hidincr  her  name  in  the  fact  that  she 
published  the  letters  at  all;  for  she  has. grossly  betrayed 
the  sanctities  of  private  friendship.  Written  with  the 
careless  ease  of  confidence,  Mcrimde’s  epistles  give  such 
glimpses  of  his  own  character,  and  speak  so  freely  of  other 
people,  that  a  man  who  was  a  paragon  of  reserve  would 
nave  felt  outraged  if  he  had  known  that  the  loose  epistolary 
talk  of  thirty  years  would  be  told  to  Paris  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
sons  after  he  was  dead.  Flung  oflT  from  the  point  of  the 
pen,  the  writing  could  not  possess  the  polish  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  fitness  of  phrase  which  a  consummate  literary  artist  gave 
to  all  his  handiwork.  It  is,  in  truth,  so  loose  and  point¬ 
less  in  comparison  with  ”  Colomba”  and  “Carmen,”  that 
Mdrimee’s  aesthetic  conscience  would  have  smitten  him 
with  shame  if  he  had  learned  that  it  was  to  be  published ; 
such  shame  as  common  men  would  feel  if  they  were  to  be 
convicted  of  burglary  or  murder,  —  for  to  Mdrimde  a  bad 
phrase  was  more  disgraceful  than  a  bad  deed. 


That  fact  will  explain  why  the  French  speak  of  Mdrimde 
with  what  may  seem  an  unmeasured  admiration.  Here  ha 
has  been  read  by  students,  and  some  of  his  novels  are 
sought  at  libraries ;  but  that  is  all.  He  is  less  known,  for 
example,  than  Edmond  About,  who,  as  Edmond  About  him¬ 
self  would  cheerfully  admit,  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Md- 
rimde  in  originality  of  conception,  in  dramatic  power,  and 
even  in  the  art  of  writing  classic  French.  He  is  not  so  well 
known  as  Prdvost-Paradol,  whose  considerable  ability  and 
whose  command  of  Orleanist  sources  of  admiration  have 
given  him  a  fame  which  puzzles  those  who  merely  read 
his  books.  It  is  less  surprising  that  in  England  Mdrimde 
should  not  be  so  well  known  as  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
George,  Sand,  for  even  his  most  fervent  devotees  would 
scarcely  contend  that  he  was  the  equal  in  genius  of  those 
great  writers.  But  French  critics  seem  to  agree  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  no  writer  of  his  time  bids  fairer  to  be  read  as  well 
as  remembered  in  the  future.  Such  is  the  verdict  which 
M.  Taine  gives  in  his  calm  and  judicial  preface  to  the 
“  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue,”  and  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Merimee’s  tastes  and  powers  make  him  essentially  a  classic. 
His  writing  has  no  tinge  of  what  is  merely  local  or  tempo¬ 
rary.  and  he  carefully  avoided  all  those  arts  which  give  pop¬ 
ularity  at  the  expense  of  future  fame.  Merimce  knew  that 
I  he  could  gain  crowds  of  readers  by  writing  in  a  loud  and 
j  lurid  style.  Again  he  saw  that  temptation  of  dwelling, 
i  even  in  works  of  art,  on  the  philosophical  ideas  which 
j  may  be  floating  about  the  air.  Thackeray  does  so,  and 
I  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  cynicism.  Balzac  does  so,  and 
I  we  get  such  a  philosophy  as  Solomon  might  have  penned 
afler  seeing  the  French  Revolution,  ruining  himself  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  living  in  Parisian  caf^s  for  twenty  years, 
and,  on  the  morrow  of  a  night’s  debauch,  writing  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  tremendous  headache.  George  Eliot  does 
so,  and  her  fine  narrative  or  pungent  dialogue  is  stopped 
to  let  us  hear  a  little  diluted  Comtism,  lifted  above  dogma¬ 
tism  by  the  sense  of  mystery  which  lives  even  in  those  re¬ 
ligious  natures  that  choke  themselves  with  propositions. 
But  Mdrimce  saw  that  nothing  is  so  fleeting  as  the  fashions 
of  philosophy.  Ideas  which  seem  grand  to  us  will  seem 
commonplace  to  our  children.  Speculations  which  set  us 
reflecting  will  appear  too  absurd  to  merit  a  glance  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  hence,  'fherefore,  Merimde,  although 
one  of  the  most  richly  cultivated  and  keenest  minds  of  the 
day,  rigorously  stripped  his  stores  of  all  “  thinking.” 

All  his  pains,  all  bis  skill,  all  his  art  would  no  doubt 
have  left  a  poor  result,  if  he  had  not  been  a  born  writer 
of  romance  ;  but  that  he  was  in  a  high  degree.  His  imag¬ 
ination  was  vivid,  and  his  genius  was  so  essentially  dra¬ 
matic  that  it  almost  seemed  easier  for  him  to  sink  his 
identity  than  to  keep  it.  His  feelings,  his  thoughts,  his 
knowledge  of  details,  all  naturally  turn  themselves  into,  the 
form  either  of  dialogue  —  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
Mdrimde  himself  —  or  of  direct  narrative,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  acute  and  sceptical  scholar.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  written  no  fiction  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  only  the  blind  idolatry  of  the  Academy  can  give  him 
a  place  beside  novelists  of  first  rate  natural  power.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  has  created  no  great  character,  such  as 
those  to  which  even  lesser  men  than  Shakespeare  have 
given  a  more  real  existence  than  all  save  a  few  historic 
figures.  Mcrimee  could  not  do  that,  because  be  lacked 
breadth  of  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  seeing  what  is 
really  grand,  and  the  vigor  of  faculty  which  can  carve  out 
heroic  proportions.  Hence,  in  spite  of  what  the  Academy 
may  say,  he  belongs  to  the  second  class  of  novelists.  But 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  one  of  that  class  who  is 
clearly  bis  superior.  Few  are  equal  to  him  in  native 
power,  and  be  stands  first  of  all  in  the  consummate  art 
with  which  he  uses  his  materials. 

The  list  of  these  works  is  small.  We  need  not  sjiecify 
the  historical  studies  into  which  he  put  the  results  of  his 
great  scholarship;  for  they  seem  to  be  written  on  the 
principle  that  the  hues  of  romance  should  be  banished  from 
history,  that  it  should  be  a  chain  of  facts  and  arguments, 
as  plainly  stated  as  the  records  of  a  merchant’s  invoice, 

I  and  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  as  dull  as  an  old  almanac 
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Thuf  Merimde  the  Listorian  L>  as  diflerent  from  Mdrimee 
the  novelist  as  Hallam  is  from  Hawthorne ;  and  hve  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  a  keen  critic  might  ridicule  the  idea  that 
the  two  M^rimdes  were  the  same  man.  Mdrimee  will  be 
remembered  on  account  of  his  dramas  and  his  novels  alone, 
and  the  series  is  not  long.  First  comes  a  collection  of 
short  Spanish  dramas,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  which  he  pretended  to  be  translations 
from  the  writings  of  a  gifted  Spanish  lady  named  Clara 
Gazul.  He  comly  gave  a  short  and  circumstantial  account 
of  her  life,  every  word,  of  course,  being  a  pure  invention. 
"Clara  Gazul”  was  taken  for  a  reality,  however;  her 
genius  was  gravely  discussed  by  the  critics,  and  a  Span¬ 
iard,  ashamed  to  confess  any  ignorance  of  so  gifted  a  coun- 
tiy- woman,  declared  that,  although  the  French  translation 
of  the  dramas  was  good,  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  original. 
Mdrimde  afterwards  manufactured  an  Hungarian  bard, 
songs  and  all.  Tbe  deception  made  dupes  of  the  German 
as  well  as  the  French  critics,  and  set  them  wondering  why 
sr  brilliant  a  writer  bad  never  been  beard  of  beyond 
Hungary.  Merimde  was  so  skilled  a  literary  forger  that 
he  is  said,  when  a  raw  youth,  to  have  played  a  practical 
joke  on  Cuvier,  bv  manufacturing  for  him  an  original  letter 
of  Robespierre,  which  delighted  that  hunter  of  autographs 
as  well  as  truth.  The  deception  was  not  found  out  until  a 
rival  collector  held  the  wonderful  autograph  up  to  the 
light,  and  saw  that  the  water-mark  on  the  paper  bore  a 
date  later  than  that  of  Robespierre’s  death.  Merimee’s 
elaborate  hoaxes  respecting  the  Spanish  dramatist  and  the 
Hungarian  bard  were  made  with  a  keener  eye  for  the  truth 
of  local  details.  They  are  so  full  of  local  color,  that  they 
seemed  to  betray  a  leaning  towards  the  Romantic  school, 
and  in  truth  they  gave  it  a  strong  push  forward  in  France. 
But  Merimde’s  heart  and  intellect,  as  we  have  said,  went 
wholly  to  the  less  colored  classic  style,  and  he  had  caught 
the  devices  of  the  Romantic  school  so  easily,  that  he  held 
it  cheap. 

His  “  opinions  ”  are  seen  in  his  series  of  short  stories, 
and  particularly  in  "  Carmen  ”  and  “  Colomba.”  The  one 
story  pictures  the  gypsies  and  smugglers  of  Spain ;  the 
other,  the  banditti  of  Corsica  and  the  effects  of  the  blood- 
feud.  Although  a  polished  Parisian,  Merimde  was  strangely 
fond  of  mixing  with  outcasts,  and  he  found  a  particularly 
strong  attraction  in  the  Spanish  gypsies.  He  liked  to  visit 
their  tents,  to  sit  at  their  fires,  to  hear  their  stories,  to  tell 
them  stories  out  of  his  own  head  ;  and  we  'may  be  sure 
that  so  wonderful  a  romancer  beat  them  at  their  own  trade. 
This  pastime  was  the  easier  to  him  because,  he  was  a  mas¬ 
ter,  not  only  of  pure  Spanish,  but  of  Spanish  patois,  and 
because  be  bad  a  considerable  acquaintance  even  with  the 
dialect  which  the  gypsies  use  when  talking  to  each  other. 
"  Carmen  ”  is  the  result  of  the  experience  which  he  gained 
from  contact  with  bis  wild  friends.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
picture  of  gypsy  life ;  it  is  also  a  picture  of  the  social  effects 
which  spring  from  the  tribal  instinct.  He  wanted  to  show 
how  immense  is  its  force,  both  for  good  and  evil;  how 
overmastering  is  its  influence  on  the  members  of  a  xypsy 
band  ;  how  it  can  make  a  person  act  at  one  time  like  a 
hero,  and  at  another  like  a  fiend ;  and  how  the  absolute 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  martyr  may  be  seen  in  a 
Spanish  gypsy,  who,  although  a  smuggler,  a  liar,  a  thief,  a 
murderer,  and  a  hired  cut-throat,  will  yet  die  for  his  gang. 

Merimde  does  not  indeed  state  such  a  proposition,  or 
even  hint  it,  but  he  brings  it  out  with  ghastly  vividness 
by  the  sheer  power  of  stor^-telling.  Carmen,  a  gypsy 
woman,  is  a  paragon  of  fascinating  wickedness,  and  she 
drags  down  to  ruin  a  stupid,  goc^-natured  fellow,  who 
styles  himself  Don  Josd.  For  her  he  spoils  bis  prospects  of 
rising  as  a  soldier,  stabs  one  of  his  officers  in  a  fit  of  wild 
passion,  and  deserts.  For  her  he  becomes  a  smuggler  and 
an  outlaw.  For  her  he  quarrels  with  one  of  bis  compan¬ 
ions,  challenges  him  to  fight,  and  kills  him.  She  hangs  on 
him  with  the  weight  of  a  millstone,  and  all  the  time  she  is 
a  brilliant,  laughing,  sneering  devil.  There  is  no  crime 
that  she  is  not  ready  to  prompt  or  commit,  —  none  but 
one,  and  that  is  treachery  to  her  tribe,  and  to  her  tribal 
oaths.  Den  Josd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infatuated  in  his 
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devotion  until  she  gives  him  cause  for  jealousy,  and  then 
he  strikes  her.  That  blow  destroys  her  love  for  him,  and 
frees  her  from  the  duty  ot  following  him  wherever  he  goes. 
But  it  does  not  free  her  from  the  duty  of  waiting  to  be 
killed,  if  it  should  be  his  sovereign  will  to  take  her  life, 
and  she  obeys  that  savage  code  of  wifely  duty  with  a  sav¬ 
age  stoicism.  Don  Josd  commands  her  to  go  with  him  to 
America,  in  order  that  they  may  there  begin  a  new  life; 
but  she  refuses,  with  the  quiet  resolution  of  one  for  whom 
death  has  no  fears.  Don  Josd  then  goes  to  a  hermit,  and 
pays  the  holy  man  to  say  a  mass  for  a  soul  that  is  about  to 
pass  away.  Returning  to  the  spot  at  which  he  left  Car¬ 
men,  be  finds  her  sitting  there  awaiting  doom.  They 
journey  together  for  a  time  in  silence,  until,  drawing  hit 
sword,  Don  Josd  bids  her  choose  whether  she  will  go  with 
him  or  die.  She  calmly  says  that  she  chooses  to  die,  and 
he  strikes  her  dead.  Then  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  first 
body  of  gendarmes'' that  he  meets,  and  while  lying  in  jail, 
on  the  eve  of  execution,  he  tells  the  story  to  Mciimde.  It 
is  a  terrible  picture  of  a  being  who  seems  absolutely  devoid 
of  moral  sense,  and  yet  is  capable  of  as  intense  devotion  to 
an  ideal  as  the  loftiest  notes  of  the  moral  sense  can  pre¬ 
scribe  ;  a  mysteriously  mutilated  being,  defying  all  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law  as  it  is  understood  in  churches 
and  interpreted  in  senates,  yet  capable,  when  her  profound 
tribal  instincts  are  moved  by  intense  emotion,  of  calmly 
waiting  for  the  sternest  fate  that  the  gods  can  bring;  a  be¬ 
ing  guided  purely  by  a  mysterious  instinct,  built  up  by 
centuries  of  transmitted  qualities,  and  brought  to  a  climax 
in  one  hour  of  tremendous  agony,  which  seems  to  scorch 
away  with  its  heat  a  whole  life  of  crime,  and  leave  a  cer¬ 
tain  memory  of  good.  The  character  is  not  one  of  those 
that  are  remembered  by  the  mob  of  readers,  yet  there  are 
few  more  powerful  conceptions  in  the  literature  of  our 
time,  and  we  know  of  none  in  which  the  materials  have 
been  employed  with  more  dramatic  vividness. 

We  need  say  less  about  “Colomba,”  because  the  story 
is  better  known  in  England.  It  is  a  Corsican  tale  of  two 
families,  wbo  are  the  lords  of  their  native  village,  and  who 
have  been  at  feud  with  each  other  for  generations.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  which  was  cut  short  by  Waterloo,  the  head 
of  one  is  a  colonel  and  the  other  a  lawyer.  They  quarrel 
as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  done  before  them, 
and  the  colonel  is  shot  by  an  unknown  hand.  Suspicion 
falls  on  the  lawyer,  and  to  Colomba,  the  daughter  of  tbe 
murdered  man,  the  suspicion  is  a  certainty.  She  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  gentle,  and  womanly;  but  she  is  a  Corsican,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  Corsican  is  revenge.  So  she  flings  her 
whole  heart  into  the  task  of  vengeance,  and  she  thinks  it 
must  be  executed  by  her  brother,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army.  But  he  has  learned  soft  European  ways  during  bis 
campaign  in  Europe ;  he  looks  with  disgust  on  the  sav¬ 
agery  of  the  Corsican  blood-feud,  which  exacts  life  for  life, 
and  he  turns  away  with  terror  from  the  fierce  promptings 
of  his  beautiful  sister.  The  Barriccini  family  are  guilty, 
for  all  that.  The  young  man  turns  away  the  more  emphat¬ 
ically,  because  his  clear  intellect  tells  him  that  Colomba’s 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  their  ;hereditary  foe  rests  on  insulfi- 
cient  evidence.  Yet  the  fates  fight  against  him ;  for  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  families  deepens,  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  lawyer  lie  in  wait  to  shoot  him-  They  fire,  and 
I  wound  him;  be  fires,  and  kills  both.  Thus  blood  is 
washed  out  by  blood.  The  stoir  is  told  with  wonderful 
force,  simplicity,  and  vividness.  So  far,  indeed,  it  is  Mdri- 
mde’s  masterpiece.  But  the  tale  draws  a  further  intensity 
from  its  revelation  of  the  savage  instinct  of  revenge  strik¬ 
ing  clean  through  the  mass  of  civilized  ideas  of  duty,  like 
a  piece  of  primary  rock  pushing  its  way  into  the  daylight 
through  soil  and  foliage.  Colomba  represents  the  old  wild 
instincts  of  tribal  days  warring  with  the  instincts  which 
have  been  generated  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  and  the 
relations  of  civilized  society. 

Most  of  Mdrimde’s  other  tales  are  like  “  Colomba”  and 
“Carmen,”  in  so  far  as  they  picture  with  consummate  ar¬ 
tistic  simplicity  elementary  feelings  which  may  take  new 
forms  in  different  ages  and  different  men,  but  which  never 
die.  They  reveal  nothing  of  M^rim^e  as  a  man.  But  the 
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newly-published  letters  do,  and  we  know  of  him  from  other 
sources.  And  M^rim^e  as  a  man  is  hardly  less  striking  a 
figure  than  Mdrim^e  as  an  artist.  But  we  must  defer  the 
task  of  tracing  its  strange  and  subtle  and  melancholy 
lines. 


ANTONIO  DA  PELAGO. 

It  is  a  year  or  more  since  Antonio  da  Pelago  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  churchyard  of  the  little  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
lived  for  some  five-and-fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  died.  But 
there  are  very  many  among  the  English  visitors,  whose 
reminiscences  of  Florence  date  from  some  five-and-thirty 
years  ago  down  to  about  three  years  since,  who  will  re¬ 
member  him  and  his  rough  and  ready  nags.  His  real 
name  was  not  Pelago ;  but  though  I  knew  him  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  1  never  heard,  to  n>y  knowledge,  his  real 
surname,  nor  ever  beard  him  called  otherwise  than  An¬ 
thony  of  Pelago.  Pelago  is  the  name  of  a  little  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  on  which  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Vallombrosa  and  its  forests  stand.  The  railway 
from  Florence  to  Arezzo  carries  the  traveller  to  Ponte  a 
Sieve,  a  small  town  which  stands  at  the  spot  where  the 
Sieve  falls  into  the  Arno,  about  twelve  miles  from  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  the  distance  thence  to  Pelago  is  four  or  five 
miles ;  and  the  principal  inn  —  or  perhaps  one  may  say, 
the  inn  —  at  Pelago  was  kept  by  Antonio. 

But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  landlord  of  a  little  bit 
of  a  country  inn  at  the  out-of-the-way,  obscure  townlet  of 
Pelago,  far  from  any  highway  of  communication,  should 
have  been  so  widely  known  to  English  travellers  in  Italy  ? 
It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Pelago  being  the  near¬ 
est  townlet  to  Vallombrosa.  Milton’s  well-known  line  was 
still  working  its  undying  magic,  and  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  scores  were  desirous  of  satisfying  their  own  eyes 
that  the  leaves  really  did  lie  thick  in  Vallombrosa.  Now, 
the  convent  is  situated  in  a  fold  of  the  hills  at  the  distance 
of  some  hour  and  a  half  from  Pelago  —  not  more  than  a 
pleasant  walk,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it  through  the 
thick  woods,  lor  a  Vtout  walker,  but  too  much  for  most 
ladies  and  for  many  men.  And  even  walkers  —  to  some 
degree  really,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  their  ima(;ination 
—  required  a  guide  ;  and  thus  our  friend  Antonio  had  be¬ 
come  the  recognized  “  guide,  philosofiher,  and  friend  ”  of 
all  those  who  wished  to  visit  Vallombrosa.  Nobody 
.thought  of  making  up  a  party  for  an  excursion  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  monastery  without  applying  to  Antonio ;  and  as 
for  Antonio  himself,  he  certainly  had  come,  in  the  course 
of  years,  to  consider  himself  in  some  sort  the  proprietor  of 
convent  and  all  its  belongings  and  inmates  —  at  least 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  theatrical  managi-r  is  the 
proprietor  of  his  company.  He  would  assuredly  have 
deemed  himself  much  wronged  had  he  heard  of  any  fores- 
tieri  stealing  up  to  the  convent  surreptitiously  without 
asking  bis  aid  and  patronage. 

There  are,^  among  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  two 
other  monastic  establishments  —  “  sanctuaries”  they  used 
to  be  called  in  the  old  days,  before  all  stich  matters  were 
changed  in  Italy  —  which,  if  they  have  had  no  va>es  sacer 
to  celebrate  them,  are  not  less  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the 
lover  of  nature.  These  are,  Camaldoli,  perched  on  the 
very  ridge  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennine,  between  the 
Tuscan  valley  of  the  Casentino  and  the  Adriatic  seaboard ; 
and  Laverniu,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  celebrated  for  the 
sojourn  here  of  St.  Francis  himself,  on  the  hills  between 
the  Valdarno  and  the  valley  of  the  infant  Tiber,  a  little 
farther  to  the  southward.  The  nearest  townlet  to  the  first 
of  these  is  Prato  Vecchio,  in  the  Casentino,  which  is  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  convent ;  and  Bibbi- 
ena,  equally  in  the  Casentino,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  i 
long  Arno  valley,  so  called,  is  the  nearest  place  to  the 
second,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  it.  Travellers,  | 
therefore,  wishing  to  visit  Camaldoli  might  have  (as  would  ' 
have  seemed  more  natural)  found  horses  and  guides  for  I 


the  excursion  at  Prato  Vecchio;  and  those  who^ wished  to 
see  Lavernia  and  the  sites  of  all  the  miracles  St.  Francis 
is  recorded  to  have  performed  there,  might  have  similarly 
made  Bibbiena  their  starting-point.  But  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  so.  Antonio  da  Pelago  had  effectually 
succeeded  in  making  himself  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  of  these  two  establishments  also. 
Whether  merely  a  two  days’  excursion  to  Vallombrosa  was 
in  contemplation,  or  the  longer  affair  of  a  visit  to  Camal¬ 
doli,  or  the  yet  more  ambitious  and  more  rarely  executed 
scheme  of  an  expedition  which  should  embrace  all  the 
three  Tuscan  sanctuaries,  still  in  every  case  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  wfcs  to  seek  an  interview  with  Antonio. 

And  this,  for  the  most  part,  was  to  be  attained  only  on 
Tuesdays  or  Thursdays ;  for  Antonio  was  the  proprietor 
of  an  omnibus  which  ran  from  Pelago  to  Florence  on  those 
days.  No  doubt  Antonio  found  the  omnibus,  like  most 
things  in  this  world,  by  no  means  the  pleasantly  prosper¬ 
ous  thing  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when  Tuscany 
had  her  own  grand  duke  to  herself.  Our  friend  was^  a 
laudator  tempor'is  acii,  and,  truth  to  tell,  a  bit  of  a  Codino 
(that  is,  old-fashioned  Tory  )  :  as  how  should  the  owner  of 
an  omnibus  on  a  road  where  a  rail  way  had  come  to  com¬ 
pete  with  him  be  aught  else  V  —  more  especially  an  omni¬ 
bus  proprietor,  with  a  son  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  as  was  the  case  with  our 
Antonio. 

However,  the  Pelago  omnibus  still  kept  up  the  unequal 
struggle  pluckily  ;  did  so  as  long  as  Antonio  lived,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  not  have  given  in  while  he  was  able  to  crack 
a  whip.  It  continued  to  bring  in  tbe  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  from  the  hill  farms  around  Pelago  — 
people  who  had  all  their  lives  considered  horses  to  be 
providentially  intended  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  and 
who  looked  upon  a  railway  with  no  less  terror  than  aver¬ 
sion.  Above  all,  the  omnibus  did  almost  as  large  a  stroke 
of  business  in  the  way  of  packets  and  commissions  as  ever. 

“  Ah,  yes  1  ”  a  Pelago  matron  would  say.  *•  Go  and  tell 
that  screeching  brute  of  an  engine,  or  even  one  of  them 
stuck-up  guards,  with  their  livery  coats,  to  carry  a  bit  of 
fresh  cheese  or  a  pounil  or  two  of  grapes,  maybe,^  to  a 
friend  in  the  city,  or  to  bring  you  word  how  your  child  is 
going  on  in  her  place,  or  the  like.  Much  good  may  it  do 
you  1  Don’t  tell  me  I  I  like  to  have  to  do  with  a  Christian 
that  can  understand  what  you  say  to  him,  and  can  bring 
you  back  an  answer.” 

And  wonderful  indeed  was  the  assortment  of  commis¬ 
sions  of  all  kinds  intrusted  to  Antonio  by  the  Pelago  pub¬ 
lic  ;  anil  still  more  wonderful  the  way  in  which  he  would 
punctually  and  unfailingly  fulfil  them  all.  Messages  were 
intrusted  to  him  perhaps  more  frequently  than  letters: 
messages  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  some  of  them  often 
such  as  to  illustrate  that  utter  absence  of  all  desire  for  pri¬ 
vacy,  in  matters  that  among  ourselves  would  be  deemed  to 
require  it,  which  is  so  noticeable  a  trait  of  Italian  life  and 
manners.  One  would  have  said  that  Antonio  must  have 
been  deep  in  the  secrets  and  the  confidence  of  all  Pelago, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  that  such  matters  were 
not  deemed  by  the  simple  Pelagoites  any  secrets  at  all. 

VVell,  then,  the  intending  visitor  to  the  “sanctuaries’’ 
seeks  Antonio  on  a  propitious  day  at  his  recapito  (anglice 
house  of  call)  in  Florence.  He  discovers,  with  some  little 
difficulty,  a  large  court-yard,  lying  back  among  tall  but  now 
poorly-inhabited  houses  in  the  most  central  and  oldest  part 
of  Florence,  the  entrance  to  it  by  an  arched  doorway, 
barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  omnibus  to  pass  out.  But 
inside  the  place  is  spacious  enough,  and  all  around  it  are 
many  stables,  and  heavy  above  it  an  atmosphere  of  stable 
smell  such  as  one  would  have  thought  no  stables,  save  the 
Augean,  could  have  emitted.  In  the  court-yard  stand  some 
half-dozen  omnibuses,  belonging  to  various  small  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Florence.  .  A  few  intending  passen¬ 
gers  are  lounging  about,  mostly  women,  with  huge  bundles 
and  huger  umbrellas  in  their  hands,  and  the  pavement  is 
strewed  around  each  vehicle  with  a  most  heterogeneous 
collection  of  consignments  for  their  respective  destinations 
—  for  it  is  near  the  hour  of  departure  —  that  being  the 
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best  time  for  finding  Antonio,  inasmuch  as  his  day  has  been 
spent  in  doing  commissions  all  over  the  town. 

We  are  in  Tuck.  There  is  Antonio,  standing  whip  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  scratching  his  head  underneath 
his  broad,  low-crowned  hat,  which  hangs  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  lumber  that  has  to  be  arranged 
on  the  omnibus,  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
■Suppose  the  applicant  to  be  an  old  customer,  who  has  in 
past  days  arranged  with  Antonio  for  the  conduct  of  many 
a  party  to  the"  sanctuaries;”  Antonio,  whip  in  hand,  comes 
forward,  and  stretches  out  to  him,  in  token  of  old  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  a  hand  about  as  horny  as  a  horse’s  hoof  and  of 
a  somewhat  darker  color,  lie  is  perfectly  aware  that  his 
visitor  is  a  signore,  and  himself  by  no  means  a  signore ;  | 
that,  as  a  Tuscan  phrases  it,  the  one  is  "  coat  ”  while  the  i 
other  is  “jacket but  he  sees  no  reason  why  that  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  shake  of  the  hand.  A  dweller  in  | 
Florence  would  not  so  accost  a  person  in  a  different  grade  ! 
of  life.  But  honest  Antonio,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  has  not  altogether  lost  that  feeling  of  independence 
and  equality  in  some  sort  of  man  to  man,  traces  of  which 
—  remnants  of  the  old  republican  social  usages  of  three 
centnries  ago  —  may  still  be  observed  as  distinguishing 
the  Tuscans  from  the  people  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy. 

Then  the  business  in  hand  is  propounded.  Can  Antonio 
undertake  to  have  (say)  seven  nags,  with  three  side-sad¬ 
dles  and  four  men’s  ditto,  ready  for  starting  to  Vallombrosa 
at  9  A.  M.  on  the  following  morning  ? 

Antonio  casts  his  whip  from  his  hand  to  the  ground,  that 
it  may  not  interfere  with  the  due  theatrical  presentment  of 
his  emotions  and  meditations  on  the  subject,  and  throws 
himself  into  an  attitude.  He  is  a  tall,  bony,  angular  man 
of  some  iive-and-fifty  years  which  have  gnarled  and  twisted 
and  knotted  him  more  than  fourscore  do  many  a  man. 
His  face  looks  as  hard,  as  angular,  and  as  scarce  of  flesh 
as  his  body.  He  has  no  ruddy  color,  but  bis  whole  visage 
is  of  a  uniform  bistre  tint.  He  has  a  strong,  square,  wilful- 
looking  jaw,  and  his  whole  face  is  lighted  up  by  two  fire- 
bright,  shrewd,  and  twinkling  but  honest-looking  eyes,  the 
look  of  which  tells  no  falseho^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man. 
His  costume  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  brown  drugget  trou¬ 
sers,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  striped  linen  jacket  of  some  thick 
and  strong  woof.  The  large  falling  collars  of  his  hempen 
shirt,  though  rumpled,  are  clean,  and  a  whisp  of  blue  cotton 
handkerchief  is  tied  round  his  brawny  throat. 

Not  a  promising  figure,  one  would  say,  for  the  eloquent 
theatrical  exposition  of  sentiment  by  word  and  gesture  I 
But  such  a  conclusion,  like  many  another  too  hastily  formed, 
would  be  an  egregiously  erroneous  one.  Having  disem¬ 
barrassed  himself  of  his  whip,  as  has  been  said,  he  clasps 
his  hands  in  front  of  him  with  the  palms  turned  outwards ; 
his  head  is  thrown  forward,  with  an  expression  of  intense 
questioning  in  his  eyes,  which  ask  whether  he  can  have 
heard  aright  the  monstrous  demand  made  upon  his  re¬ 
sources.  One  foot  is  advanced  a  little  in  front  of  his  per¬ 
son,  and  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement  up  and  down,  from 
the  knees  upwards,  which  no  man  save  an  Italian  ever  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  which  no  one  ever  saw  executed  by  an  Italian 
without  at  once  comprehending  the  full  significance  of  it, 
expresses  the  intensity  of  doubt  and  difficulty  into  which 
the  proposal  made  has  plunged  him. 
r  "  Oh,  Si’or  Antonio,"  says  a  girl  coming  into  the  yard  at 
this  juncture,  “you  must  carry  this  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
snuff’  to  la  madre,  and  tell  her  that  she  must  tell  me  the  ex¬ 
act  width  of  the  tape  she  wants  me  to  get  for  her,  and  bring 
me  back  word  next  journey;  and  you’d  better  put  the 
snuff  into  another  paper,  because  that’s  torn,  and  it’s  all 
running  out.” 

“  Va  bene,  Jigliuola  mia!  All  right,  my  girl,”  says  An¬ 
tonio,  breaking  short  off  in  his  theatricaTs  without  the 
smallest  embarrassment.  “  Lascia  far  a  me.  Leave  it  to 
me  —  I’ll  make  it  ail  right.”  And  so  saying  he  stuffs  the 
snuff  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  re-casting 
himself  ejcactly  into  the  attitude  and  action  in  the  midst  of 
which  be  was  interrupted  he  resumes  his  impersonation  of 
inextricable  perplexity,  as  before. 


“  Seven  horses  !  Four  men’s,  and  three  women’s  sad¬ 
dles  I  Come  si  fa  !  How  is  it  possible  !  ” 

He  knows  very  well  that  the  horses  are  in  the  stable  at 
Pelago,  and  the  saddles  and  the  side-saddles  hanging  up 
in  one  of  the  empty  bedrooms  of  the  little  inn  there. 
And  be  knows  that  we  know  the  same  facts.  And  he 
knows  that  we  know  that  he  knows  them.  But  all  this 
does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
his  little  comedy.  None  of  the  various  people  in  the  large 
yard  —  hostlers,  proprietors  of  other  omnibuses,  waiting 
passengers,  etc.  —  suspend  their  attention  to  their  own 
affairs,  or  pay  any  attention  to  Antonio’s  acting,  good  as  it 
is.  But  he  tries,  by  a  side  glance  directed  now  and  then 
to  the  bystanders  around  his  own  omnibus,  to  call  their 
attention,  and  to  enlist  them  as  part  of  his  audience.  They 
assume  a  bearing  and  attitude,  and  occasionally  throw  in  a 
word  or  two,  in  a  style  and  manner  that  remind  one  of  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  and  forcibly  suggest  the  idea  — 
which  a  hundred  similar  little  traits  have  often  suggested 
before  —  that  these  races  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  people,  and  are  differentiated  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  No  man,  who  watched  with 
observant  eyes  that  picture  of  Antonio  gesticulating  in  the 
centre  of  his  little  chorus  of  surrounding  loafers,  could  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  into 
Italy  was  of  such  a  sort  as  to  change  at  all  fundamentally 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  native  masses  of  the  people. 

Eventually,  as  we  both  knew  very  well  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  order  for  eight  nags  —  one  for  a  baggage- carrier 
—  was  taken  ;  a  bargain  was  made  for  one  francescone 
(those  were  the  days  when  the  grand-ducal  francesconi 
had  not  disappeared  =  four  shillings)  per  horse  per 
diem ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  horses  should  be  ready, 
and  the  party  expected  at  Pelago  at  9  a.  m.  the  following 
morning. 

“  That  is  for  the  horses,  signore  mio !  Diamine !  l  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do —  better  than  1  do  I  Horses  are 
no  use  without  men  I  But  we  don’t  talk  of  that.  All  that 
is  left  to  your  good  pleasure  — alia  sua  buona  gratia.” 

“  All  right,  Antonio  !  Take  care  to  be  ready.  We  shall 
be  punctual  I  ”  And  so  the  matter  is  settled. 

The  next  morning,  a  most  lovely  one,  in  the  early  Octo¬ 
ber,  we  arrive,  a  laughing,  chattering  party  “  all  agog  to 
dash  through  thick  and  thin,”  and  alT  perfectly  new  to  the 
business  except  the  present  writer,  at  Pelago,  punctually 
at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Clattering  up  the  little  street,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
Antonio  is  a  man  of  his  word,  so  far  as  punctuality  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  stand  the  eight  steeds  in  front  of  the  little 
inn,  duly  caparisoned.  There  is  nobody  in  particular  in 
attendance  on  them;  but  they  don’t  look  at  all  likely  to 
run  away.  Their  appearance,  however,  produces  a  chorus 
of  depreciatory  exclamations  from  the  un-Italianized  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  party,  whose  notions  of  hiring  a  saddle-horse 
had  been  formed  from  the  experiences  of  London  livery 
stables.  And,  in  truth,  the  Pelago  cavalry  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  unattractive  to  the  outward  eye.  Shaggy  as 
though  they  had  just  been  caught  on  the  South  American 
pampas,  dusty  as  though  their  hides  had  never  known  a 
curry-comb  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  they  were  of  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  ages.  Their  appurtenances  were  evi¬ 
dently  older  than  any  of  them,  and  yet  more  uncared  for. 
Three  of  them  certainly  “  what  seemed  the  likeness  ”  of  a 
side  saddle  had  on,  and  four  others  had  somewhat  better 
ordinary  saddles.  It  was  necessary  at  once  to  quell  all 
difficulties  and  recalcitrations  among  our  party  with  a 
“  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint ! "  It  was,  as  the  present  writer 
well  knew,  to  be  either  those  horses  and  those  saddles  and 
bridles,  or  no  horses  and  no  saddles  or  bridles. 

Antonio,  who  came  out  from  the  house  cheerily,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  high  glee,  at  the  sound  of  our  ap- 
roach,  utterly  ignored  and  scouted  all  objections  to  his 
orses,  his  gear,  or  his  arrangements.  The  members  of  our 

>  It  is  Terr  difflcult  to  tmneUte,  or  even  fully  to  expUtn  the  meening  of 
this  often-u<ed  expreealoD.  Id  this  piece  the  neon  would  be  eomethlog  like 
“  Well !  Deturslly  I  I  ahould  tblok  eo  Indeed  ” 
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party,  in  their  inexperience,  began  settling  among  them¬ 
selves  which  horses  they  would  ride.  But  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  to  have  no  voide  in  the  matter. 

“  Now,  signori  miei,  the  coffee  is  ready  up-stairs.  When 
you  have  taken  a  cup  I’ll  mount  every  gentleman  on  the 
right  horse,  and  also  every  lady.  Santa  Maria  !  one  must  j 
adapt  one’s  self  in  these  matters.  One  nag  is  fitter  for  one  I 
gentleman,  and  another  for  another ;  ladies  the  same.”  | 

So  saying,  Antonio  set  to  work  to  pack  bags  and  bundles  i 
on  the  baggage-horse ;  and  the  writer  explained  that  the  | 
party  had  better  take  their  coffee,  and  mount  each  the  ' 
beast  assigned  to  him,  without  any  attempt  at  resistance.  | 

So  up-stairs  we  went ;  and  found  the  coffee  and  milk  | 
and  bread  excellent,  and  the  table-cloth  white  as  snow,  i 
The  butter  was  ....  better  away.  The  ladies  of  the  ! 
party  went  into  a  bedroom  to  prep.are  their  dresses  lor  the  1 
saddle,  and  reported  the  chamber  and  the  plenishing  of  it  1 
to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Hung  up  against  the  white-  j 
washed  wall  above  the  bed-head,  they  had  seen  a  large  ! 
sprig  of  olive,  which  had  been  blessed  last  Palm  Sunday; 
the  olive  taking  the  place  of  palm  for  that  purpose  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  By  the  bedside  there  was  of  course  a  little  recepta¬ 
cle  for  holy  water,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  above  it. 
The  bed  was  at  least  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high, 
though  it  was  supported  on  tres-els  not  above  a  foot  high. 
All  the  intervening  space  was  oci  upied  by  huge  palliasses 
and  mattress  upon  mattress.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
at  the  bed-head  save  the  bare  wall,  nor  any  hangings  or 
drapery  of  any  kind.  But  it  was,  as  has  been  said, 'scru¬ 
pulously  clean.  In  a  sort  of  small  antechamber,  between  j 
the  eating-room  and  the  bedroom,  to  which  the  ladies  were  ! 
shown,  there  was  hung  against  the  wall  the  portrait  of  a 
young  priest,  or  rather  seminarist  —  for  he  had  not  yet  ■ 
taken  orders —  one  of  those  portraits  which,  though  below 
tea-board  painting  in  point  of  art,  may  be  sworn  to  be 
“  screaming  ”  likenesses.  The  writer,  who  was  praltco,  as 
the  Italians  say  —  an  old  hand,  that  is  —  at  .all  these 
things,  had  given  the  l.adies  of  the  party  a  hint  to  admire 
this  portrait  and  make  inquiries  about  it,  knowing  that 
thereby  lay  the  direct  road  to  Mrs.  Antonio’s  heart  of 
hearts.  The  portrait  was  that  of  her  only  son,  the  apple  of  1 
her  eye,  the  pride  of  the  family,  who  was  in  the  seminarv  i 
at  Fiesole,  and  who  w^s  shortly  to  confer  on  Lis  family  I 
that  distinction  which  is  hehl  to  result  from  having  one  ! 
of  the  members  of  a  family  in  the  priesthood.  Our  young  ; 
friends  profited  by  the  hint,  and  all  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
hard  featured  old  dame  was  forthwith  poured  forth  for  their 
observation.  She  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  her  class 

—  active,  healthy,  busy,  cleanly,  thrifty,  but  as  fond  of 
chattering  as  no  human  being  is  save  a  born  Florentine. 
Her  tongue  once  loosened  she  would  have  talked  all  day, 
occasionally  interrupting  her  discourre  to  answer  through 
the  open  window  the  demands  of  her  husband  —  who  was 
busy  in  the  street  below  arranging  the  baggage  and  the 
saddles  and  bridles  —  for  straps,  bits  of  string,  and  the  like, 
had  he  not  at  last  summoned  the  party  by  an  authoritative 
call  to  the  effect  that  all  was  reaily. 

And  then  came  the  mounting,  in  the  midst  of  a  respectful 
but  curious  and  observant  assemblage  of  the  male  and 
female  aristocracy  of  Pelago,  each  man  and  each  woman  of 
the  party  on  the  steed  assigned  to  him  or  her  by  the  fate¬ 
ful  fiat  ot  Antonio.  Besides  himself,  there  was  his  brother 

—  a  second-chop  copy  of  his  elder  brother,  with  Ji  limp, 
and  only  one  serviceable  eye  —  and  two  young  hobbledehoy 
lads,  to  accompany  the  party.  'Thus  there  was  one  care-  j 
taker  to  walk  at  the  bridle-rein  of  each  latly’s  palfrey,  and 
one  to  superintend  the  cavalcade  generally. 

Our  route  commenced  by  a  very  steep  descent  over  the 
ill-naved  main  street  of  the  town,  down  to  the  little  torrent, 
called  the  Vicano,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  we  were 
to  begin  the  ascent  to  Vallombrosa.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  English  ideas  of  equitation  prompted  the  feeling 
your  beast’s  mouth  with  the  bridle. 

“  Hollo  I  halt  1  stop  1  stop !  Why,  I  believe  this  brute  has 
not  got  the  bit  in  his  mouth  at  all  I  ”  cried  one  of  the  party, 
whose  equestrian  experience  was  not,  probably,  extensive*. 

“  What  is  it  ?  what’s  the  matter  ?  Is  the  signore  taken 


ill  V  ”  inquired  Antonio,  bringing  the  caravan  to  a  halt. 
And  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  was  explained  by  those  of 
the  party  who  understood  Italian. 

“■Santa  Maria!  What  do  you  want  with  a  bit?” 
returned  Antonio’.  “  The  beast  will  go  much  better  with¬ 
out.  He  is  too  young  to  have  a  bit  in  his  mouth.  We 
have  never  bitted  him  yet ;  let  him  take  his  own  way. 
Aon  dtibili!  Don’t  be  alarmed  1  E-e-e-el  Euchl”  And  so 
we  all  began  to  move  forward  again  in  Indian  file.  And  it 
turned  out  to  be  quite  true  that  the  colt,  with  a  halter  round 
his  nose  instead  of  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  did  his  work  just  as 
well  as  his  seniors.  After  that  first  sharp  descent,  indeed, 
all  the  morning’s  work  was  climbing. 

Presently  Antonio  showed  us  the  spot  where,  some 
years  ago,  an  Engli^h  lady  had  received  a  terrible  fright 
and  had  a  severe  shaking,  very  narrowly  escaping  a  much 
worse  accident.  For  those  who  cannot  walk  and  will  not 
ride,  there  is  no  means  of  reaching  Vallombrosa  save  by 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  basket  placed  on  a  rough  sledge,  to  he 
dragiicd  over  the  craggy  path  by  the  main  force  of  a  couple 
of  bullocks.  For  the  most  p.irt  nothing  can  be  more  quiet 
and  patient  than  these  huj'e  dove-colored  beasts,  who  have 
gone  on  drawing  Italian  ploughs  from  Virgil’s  days  to  ours 
without  the  smallest  manifestation  of  any  Darwinian 
development.  But  occasionally  —  rarely,  and  nobody  can 
guess  why  —  they  will  take  a  sudden  flight,  aud  become 
altogether  ungovernable.  And  one  of  these  rare  cases 
happened  to  the  pair  of  bullocks  that  were  dragging  the 
lady  in  question  up  to  Vallombrosa.  Without  the  slightest 
warning,  tossing  their  heads  and  horns  into  the  air,  and 
lashing  their  Hanks  with  their  long  tails,  the  frantic  beasts 
turned  suddenly  out  of  the  narrow  path  and  dashed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  side  of  the  hill.  Up,  fortunately.  Had 
they  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  rushed  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  that  lady  would  never  have  seen  Vallom¬ 
brosa.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  paces  among  the  chestnut- 
trees,  which  cover  the  hill-side,  they  dashed  themselves 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  fell  down  much  injured,  and 
the  lady,  frightened  out  of  her  wits  but  not  otherwise  hurt, 
seized  the  moment  for  ijuilting  her  low  carriage. 

Presently  those  of  our  cavalcade  who  were  in  the  front 
heard  a  violent  explosion  of  laughter  from  that  member  of 
the  party  who  brought  up  the  rear.  His  merriment  was 
occasioned  by  a  discovery  which  a  certain  peculiarity  in 
the  step  and  mode  of  action  of  the  horse  he  roile  had  led 
him  to  make.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
animal  was  “  contrived,”  or  rather,  compelled,  “  a  double 
debt  to  pay.”  He  was  not  only  carrying  his  rider  up  the 
side  of  a  hill  over  a  path  which  sometimes  required  almost 
cat-like  climbing,  but  was  towing  his  proprietor  by  his  taill 
Our  friend  Antonio,  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  beast’s 
long  tail,  with  the  strong  and  abundant  hair  well  twisted 
round  his  hand,  was  comfortably  leaning  back,  and  leaving 
to  the  poor  nag  the  whole  labor  of  drawing  him  up  the 
hill  1  The  present  writer  has  tried  the  plan  himself  since 
that  day,  and  can  testily  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

“  Oh  1  he  goes  all  the  better  for  it  1  That  keeps  him 
steady,  don’t  you  see,  signore  ?  ”  explained  Antonio,  when 
it  had  been  made  clear  to  him  what  the  horse’s  rider  was 
laughing  at. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  riding  at  a  foot’s  pace 
through  woodland  scenery  continually  increasing  in  beauty, 
we  lett  the  chestnuts  behinil  us,  and  entered  the  fir  forests 
which,  mi.xed  in  certain  parts  with  beech  woods,  surround 
the  convent.  The  last  ipiarter  of  a  mile  consists  of  a 
straight  paved  way  through  the  wood,  leading  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  fa9ade  of 
the  building.  We  follow  this  with  our  horses’  feet  clatter¬ 
ing  over  the  pavement  at  a  great  rate  towards  the  great 
gateway ;  but  not  quite  up  to  it.  When  we  are  about  a 
hundred  paces  off  from  it,  Antonio,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
foremost  horse,  turns  tbe  cavalcade  aside  towards  the 
furesleria,  that  is,  the  building  outside  the  main  building 
of  the  convent,  appointed  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A 
party  consisting  of  men  alone  might  be  received  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  where  there  are  whole  suites  of  rooms  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  guests.  BuC  of  course  no  female  can  enter  the 
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walli;  so  we  bumbly  turn  aside  to  the  neat  little  non-sacred 
building  provided  fur  us. 

Antonio,  who  seems  to  be  as  well  known  to*e  very  body 
on  the  mountain  as  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells,  tells  a 
lad  who  is  apparently  keeping  some  cows  in  the  green  space 
between  the  convent  wall  and  the  enclosing  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  announce  our  arrival  to  the  padre  forestieraio  — 
the  monk  appointed  to  receive  strangers.  A  lay  brother 
makes  his  ap|)earance  first,  who  fraternizes  with  Antonio 
on  the  terms  of  familiar  acquaintanceship.  Then  with 
slower  steps  comes  wheezing  across  the  green  from  the 
convent  the  monk  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  us  welcome  at 
Vallombrosa,  with  his  keys  in  his  hand.  He  opens  the 
foresteria,  is  assisted  by  Antonio  and  the  lay  brother  to  un¬ 
bar  the  windows,  and  then,  telling  us  that  the  latter  would 
take  our  orders  about  our  dinner,  walks  otr.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  we  found,  and  the  writer  on  many 
other  occasions  always  found,  very  much  less  of  genial  wel¬ 
come  and  of  pleasant  manners  among  the  Vallombrosa 
community  thaii  among  the  Cistercians  of  Cainaldoli. 
Probably  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  Vallombrosa,  being  nearer  to  and  much  easier  of  access 
from  Florence  than  Cainaldoli,  receives  many  more  visitors, 
and  has  thus  come  to  look  U|x>n  the  work  of  receiving  them 
in  a  more  worldly  and  business-like  spirit.  All  onr  needs 
were  readily  supplied  in  the  Vallombrosan  foresteria  i 
but  it  was  done  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
have  been  done  in  an  inn. 

Antonio,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  supped  with  the 
community  in  the  monastery  ;  not  in  solitary  state  in  the 
guests’  apartment,  but  with  the  monks,  in  their  refectory. 
And  ^  no  doubt  he  was  an  honored  guest.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  our  friend  professed  somewhat  Codino  principles. 
Of  course  he  did  !  Things  had  gone  well  with  him  under 
the  rule  of  Leopoldo  Secondo,  Tuscany’s  last  grand  duke. 
Was  there  any  prospect  of  their  going  better  under  the  new 
government  of  a  united  Italy  ?  It  did  not  seem  like  it  1 
Why,  there  was  a  talk  already  of  turning  the  good  fathers 
out  of  their  convents  1  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  Laver- 
nia  without  their  respective  monastic  communities !  A 
pretty  state  oi  things  1  Why,  the  next  thing  would  be  that 
the  Signori  Forestieri  would  no  longer  think  of  making  ex¬ 
cursions  to  visit  those  famous  sanctuaries.  And  then  what 
was  to  become  of  the  horses  and  all  the  valuable  plant 
of  saddles,  side-saddles,  and  the  profits  thence  accruing? 
Antonio,  however,  felt  pretty  sure  that  things  would  last 
his  time  ;  and  no  doubt  comforted  the  monks  that  night 
with  predictions  to  that  effect,  and  assurances  that  the 
country  would  never  tolerate  the  expulsion  of  the  fathers 
from  their  time-honored  homes. 

But  things  did  not  last  Antonio’s  time.  He  lived  to  see 
the  monks  harried  out  of  their  old  rookeries  and  the  con¬ 
vents  which  had  been  their  homes  for  so  many  hundred 
years  put  up  for  sale  by  an  unbelieving  and  goilless  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  .  .  •  .  and  (pending  such  sale)  to  hire  of  the  said 
godless  government  a  portion  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
tor  the  purposes  of  an  inn,  to  be  kept  open  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  hope  that  the  delicious  air  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  might  tempt 
people  to  use  the  place  as  a  sort  of  sanatorium. 

'1  he  scheme,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  not  the  success  it  de¬ 
served.  People  did  not  care  to  visit  a  convent  where  there 
were  no  monks ;  more  than  half  the  fun  lay  in  that.  The 
inn  did  not  succeed.  Antonio  aiiWai/pfures;  followed 
the  majority  to  a  world  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  are 
no  revolutions ;  and  the  fine  old  convent  is  to  be  turned, 
they  say,  into  a  school  of  forestry. 


“WELL  DONE  I’’ 

I. 

Just  whjsre  one  of  our  beautiful  western  rivers  widens  to 
the  sea,  neslles  the  little  fisher-hamlet  of  Ferrybank ;  its  low, 
thatched  cottages  clustered  on  the  rugged  beach,  and  dotted 
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'  here  and  there  upon  the  noble  cliffs  which  rise  behind  — 

I  brilliant  in  summer-time  with  furze  and  broom  and  heather, 
i  On  the  other  side*  the  river,  the  quiet  and  picturesque 
j  watering-place  of  Llanvriar  lies  cool  and  white  amon"  the 
I  rich,  warm  blossoms  on  the  hill-side,  and  between  the  ham- 
'  let  and  the  town  plies  the  little  ferry-boat  which  gives  the 
j  village  its  name.  But  the  trusty  little  sailing-vessel  is 
i  rarely  used  ;  for  at  least  half  its  time  it  leans  in  utter  idle- 
I  ness  under  the  ferryman’s  cottage,  while  the  waters  lap  it 
softly  as  they  pass,  and  laugh  that  they  are  close  upon  the 
I  sea  at  last. 

I  But  the  fishing-boats  at  Ferrybank  have  no  such  holiday. 

I  When  they  rest  they  do  it  in  an  uncertain  manner,  stand- 
j  ing  ready  for  action,  though  high  and  dry  upon  the  rocky 
,  beach,  and  waiting  to  be  dragged  down  amid  those  busy 
I  shouts,  as  they  are  dragged  so  many  times  in  every  year. 

I  But  one  there  is  even  of  these,  which  from  month  to 
j  month  lies  useless  an'd  rudderless  upon  an  isolated  shelf  of 
!  rocks.  And  the  fishermen  —  their  rough  voices  sottened  a 
i  little  —  tell  how  one  evening  the  Squire’s  yacht  found  that 
I  boat  tossing  tenantless  upon  the  waves  not  quite  three 
I  miles  from  shore,  and  towed  it  slowly  home  ;  landing  it  on 
I  the  beach  just  where  the  missing  fisherman’s  son  stood 
!  waiting  and  watching  for  his  father’s  signal.  None  of 
!  them  can  tell  how  Owen  Vaughan  — the  ablest  and  most 
i  fearless  sailor  on  the  coast  —  met  his  death  upon  the 
j  secret  sea ;  but  they  will  tell  how  the  boy,  through  all  the 
I  night  that  followed,  sat  alone  upon  the  cliffs,  and  how, 

!  when  he  came  home  at  last,  he  had  a  look  upon  his  face  as 
i  if  he  had  borne  the  sorrow  of  a  man’s  life  —  a  look  which 
j  they  tell  you  he  can  never  lose  again.  And  then  they  add, 

]  turning  a  little  from  your  face  to  look,.beyond  the  very  sea 
itself,  to  where  the  sky  spreads  wide  and  bright  above, 
that  though  such  things  may  be  like  off-told  tales  in  lives 
like  theirs,  yet  that  the  shock  they  bring  never  is  the  less 
keen  for  that,  nor  the  bereavement  the  less  deep  and  sore. 
This  is  how  in  Owen  Vaughan’s  cottage  there  fell  the  great 
hush  of  a  sudden  grief,  which  the  boy  —  who  had  loved 
his  father  with  that  strength  and  tenderness  of  devotion 
which  it  is  given  us  sometimes  to  see  in  boy-natures  — 
battled  with  in  a  strange,  unboyish  silence,  while  his  mother 
let  her  sorrow  overwhelm  her,  and  the  baby-girl,  herself 
an  unconscious  comforter,  cried  wonderingly  in  the  gloom 
of  the  darkened  cottage. 

But  this  grief  grew  less  as  years  went  on.  The  mother 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  her  washing,  and  little 
Duddgha  —  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  her  Welsh  name  — 
grew  from  babyhood  to  girlhood,  tall  and  lithe  and  active, 
ever  ready  with  her  nimble  feet  or  fingers  to  lighten  her 
mother’s  toil ;  while  Owen  won  his  way  so  rapidly  in  the 
village  school,  that  the  lame  schoolmaster  began  most  pain¬ 
fully  to  feel  the  narrowness  of  his  own  erudition  under  the 
boy’s  wide  questioning.  He  was  even  right  too  when  he 
muttered  suggestively  among  the  villagers  that  “  Owen 
was  an  odd  child,  and  would  not  associate  with  his  school¬ 
fellows.”  Owen  was  an  odd  child.  Since  he  had  lost  that 
one  friend  who  shared  every  thought,  he  had  let  the 
reserve  and  solitariness  which  characterized  him  grow  and 
deepen.  And  little  sympathy  had  the  restless  village  lads 
with  Owen’s  deep  and  concentrated  love  for  the  studies 
which  to  them  meant  only  imprisonment.  Nothing  could 
they  understand  of  the  still  bright  dreams  in  which  he  sat 
alone  hy  the  whispering  sea,  or  of  the  brave  and  fearless 
resolutions  which  he  gathered  strength  to  keep  when  he 
stood  and  watched  the  storm-beaten  waters,  finding  per¬ 
haps  an  echo  in  his  own  longing  heart  to  the  wild,  mystic 
voice  which  was  to  make  all  doubt  and  wonderclcar  tohim 
one  day. 

At  last  the  village  schoolmaster,  seeing  he  could  take 
the  boy  no  farther  on  the  path  he  trod  so  rapidly,  mentioned 
generally  the  advisability  of  his  leaving  school  now,  and 
mentioned  it  particularly  to  Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne,  the  rich, 
eccentric  bachelor  who  owned  all  Ferrybank,  and  lived  in 
the  great  house  upon  the  wooded  bank  above  Llanvriar, 
Sir  Bulkley,  always  quick  to  see  the  help  which  it  was  wise 
to  give,  and  always  proud  and  glad  when  he  found  unex¬ 
pected  gifts  and  powers  among  his  people,  examined  the 
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boy  himself — startled  without  puzzling  him,  frightened 
without  bewildering  him  —  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a 
few  curt  words  of  advice,  but  no  encouragement.  Yet  only 
a  few  days  aAerwards  he  appeared  again  in  the  village 
school,  and,  walking  through  the  rows  of  standing  boys  to 
where  Owen  waited  with  his  head  raised  from  his  open 
book,  he  told  him  he  had  chosen  another  school  for  him, 
and  that  the  master  had  promised,  on  condition  of  the  boy’s 
progress  being  satisfactory  —  here  the  Squire’s  hand,  which 
was  upon  Owen’s  shoulder  now,  grew  a  little  heavier,  and 
bis  voice  a  little  more  emphatic  —  to  retain  him  as  tutor, 
and  pay  him  according  to  his  services. 

Sir  Bulkley,  making  nothing  of  his  own  share  in  this,  and 
saying  nothing  of  the  great  hope  he  entertained  for  the  lad, 
felt  that  he  had  given  him  just  the  start  in  life  which,  by 
bis  own  industry  and  talent,  might  lead  him  safely  to  the 
end;  but  he  never  guessed  the  depth  of  his  protdgo’s 
gratitude  when  Owen  found  that  this  school  to  which  he 
was  sent  was  one  of  the  first  private  schools  in  \Vale8,  nor 
with  what  intense  earnestness  the  lad  pursued  this  new 
path  which  his  generous  patron  had  opened  for  him,  and 
which  it  was  such  happiness  to  walk  in. 

One  day  a  new  light  broke  upon  this  path  for  Owen, 
showing  him  the  track  for  which  he  had  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  longing.  A  friend  of  Sir  Sulkley  Gwynne’s, 
who  was  going  abroad,  and  wanted  a  secretary  and  inter- 

f)reter,  heard  of  Owen’s  wonderful  facility  in  acquiring 
anguages,  and  offered  to  take  him.  The  baronet,  always 
ready  and  kind,  travelled  himself  to  the  inland  Welsh 
town,  and  started  Owen  off  to  London,  handing  him  a 
note  for  £100,  with  a  few  kind  words  of  encouragement, 
which  Owen  never  forgot  through  all  his  life,  and  telling 
him  that  when  his  engagement  was  over,  if  he  would  like 
to  rftay  abroad  and  study,  this  would  give  him  the  power. 

To  a  fisherman’s  widow  who  has  never  been  twenty 
miles  from  her  cottage  on  the  beach,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  world  but  its  vague  immensity,  and  nothing  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  shore  but  its  deep  treachery,  a  journey  to 
the  Continent  was  terrible  as  exile.  And  so  Owen  —  fear¬ 
ing  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  for  his  mother  while 
she  could  fancy  him  upon  his  journey  —  would  not  tell  her 
of  his  projected  departure.  Then  what  a  proud  and  bright 
astonishment  there  was  in  the  cottage  on  the  beach  when 
Owen’s  first  letter  came  from  Paris  I  The  mother’s  eyes 
had  for  years  been  weak  and  easily  tired,  but  they  never 
tired  of  reading  those  loving  words,  nor  did  her  lips  ever 
tire  of  kissing  them.  With  the  letter  there  came  a  por¬ 
trait,  which  .was  tenderly  placed  in  the  Bible  which  had 
been  the  father’s,  and  was  opened  at  that  page  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day.  The  mother  looked  upon  it  as  the 
pictured  face  of  her  handsome,  loving  boy ;  Sir  Bulkley, 
studying  it  quietly,  read  something  more  than  that. 

Through  France  and  Germany  and  Italy  went  Owen 
with  his  patron,  perfecting  himself  in  each  language  with 
that  extraordinary  power  which  seemed  born  with  him, 
and  his  patron,  returning  to  England,  left  him  at  a  Ger¬ 
man  University.  Three  years  after  that  first  letter  from 
abroad  had  filled  the  fishing  village  with  a  great  astoni.«h- 
ment,  it  was  to  receive  a  greater  one.  A  handsome,  grave¬ 
looking  gentleman,  with  kiodly,  gentle- words  for  alt  he 
met,  walked  from  the  station  to  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  cottage, 
and  there  put  his  arms  about  the  slight  figure  of  the  little 
washerwom.an  and  held  her  to  his  heart,  while  she  sobbed 
out  aloud  in  the  strength  and  .weakness  of  her  joy.  Dudd- 
gha,  standing  by  in  shy  bewilderment,  a  grave  and  gentle 
irl  of  seventeen,  felt  the  wonderful  charm  of  his  face  when 
e  turned  to  take  her  too  within  his  arms  :  and,  in  a  cry 
of  gladness,  there  broke  from  her  the  old  pet  name  for 
him,  which  had  not  passed  her  lips  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  he  had  been  used  to  carry  her  out  upon  the  cliffs  and 
tell  her  wonderful  and  beautiful  legends  of  the  sea. 

Next  morning  Owen  walked  up  to  the  great  house  on 
the  bank,  to  see,  to  repay,  and  once  again  to  thank  Sir 
Bulkley,  who,  with  a  genial  handshake,  eyed  him  curiously 
and  asked  where  was  the  £  1 00. 

“  Here,  sir,”  said  Owen,  touching  his  temples  lightly. 
“You  bade  me  store  it  here.” 


And  Sir  Hulkley,  laughing  heartily  at, the  thought  of 
receiving  jhe  money,  felt  that  the  debt  had  been  discharged 
in  the  way  he  best  liked. 

Now  fell  the  second  cloud  on  Owen’s  life;  a  cloud  whose 
lengthening  shadow  was  to  reach  the  end.  Before  he  left 
Germany  he  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  second  mas¬ 
ter  at  the  grammar-school  in  Vicester,  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  in  England.  And  it  was  whispered  that 
to  win  this  appointment  was  almost  equal  to  winning  the 
head-mastership,  because  Dr.  Hope  was  very  anxious  to 
resign,  and  his  second  master,  who  would  necessarily  per¬ 
form  many  of  his  duties  temporarily,  would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding  him.  Proudly  Owen  told  his  mother 
and  sister  this,  as  he  pictured  glowingly  the  easeful,  rest¬ 
ful  life  they  should  lead  with  him.  Then  fell  the  cloud, 
darkening  at  once  bis  loving  anticipations.  The  mother 
would  not  leave  her  cottage  on  the  beach. 

”  I’m  too  old  a  tree  to  bear  such  moving,  Owen,  dear 
lad,”  she  said.  “  It  would  kill  me  to  be  set  in  a  new  home 
now ;  I’d  rather  tarry  where  your  father  lived ;  no  other 
place  would  ever  be  the  same  to  me.” 

“  Not  the  home  which  I  would  make  you,  mother ;  where 
you  shall  do  what  you  like  all  day ;  only  being  there  to 
make  it  home  for  me  V  ” 

But  his  pleading  was  of  no  avail,  though  he  never  wea¬ 
ried  in  it. 

“  You  shall  not  work,  then,  mother,”  he  said  at  last, 
feeling  that  he  must  be  content  with  that. 

“  Not  work  ?  ”  she  echoed,  as  if  the  prospect  were  most 
dreary.  “  Why,  Owen,  I  should  soon  be  tired  of  my  life  — 
a  fretting,  idle  old  woman.  No,  dear ;  let  your  mother  live 
and  work  just  as  she  has  been  used  to ;  that's  the  kindest 
for  her ;  and  Duddgha  chooses  to  bide  with  me.” 

So  Owen,  all  his  loving  dreams  faded  now,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  solitary  rooms,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
have  had  in  sending  his  frequent  gifts  to  his  mother  was 
destroyed  by  her  oft-expressed  wish  to  have  nothing  more 
than  she  had  been  used  to  through  her  lowly  life ;  nothing 
j  more  than  her  boy’s  cherished  letters  and  her  proud  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  goodness. 

He  lived  at  first  a  busy  but  almost  saddened  life  at  Vi¬ 
cester,  too  deeply  studious  to  make  many  friends  ;  but  at 
last  he  found  in  Dr.  Hope’s  household  a  sweeter  compan¬ 
ionship  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  A  pleasant,  genial 
household  was  that  of  the  head  master,  and  here  Owen 
was  always  made  most  welcome,  liked  and  respected  for 
himself  alone.  Dr.  Hope,  always  cordial,  was  doubly  so  to 
Owen,  on  whose  young  strength  and  power  he  had  learned 
to  lean  in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Hope,  doubting  nothing  of 
the  young  man’s  antecedents,  because  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  those  who  stood  high  on  the  world’s  ladder,  en¬ 
couraged  his  visits  and  made  them  pleasant  to  him,  with 
that  subtle  delicate  tact  which  some  ladies  possess  so  pre¬ 
eminently  :  and  Alice,  their  only  child,  greeted  him  al¬ 
ways  with  her  gladdest  smile,  flushing  brightly  when  she 
heard  his  step  upon  the  pavement  of  the  court,  as  she  daily 
watched  for  his  coming. 

But  no  one  saw  his  eyes  gladden  in  her  presence ;  no  one 
saw  his  hand  tremble  when  it  met  hers ;  for  Owen,  always 
remembering  the  cottage  on  the  beach  where  his  childhood 
had  been  spent,  and  where  his  mother  and  sister  toiled, 
kept  a  close,  firm  grasp  upon  the  burning  hope  which  some¬ 
times  rose  within  him  stronger  than  his  strength,  and 
placed  between  himself  and  Alice  the  shadow  of  his  early 
poverty  ;  so  much  the  darker  from  her  own  frankly-avowed 
pride  and  pleasure  in  her  old  honorable  name. 

“  It  is  always  well  for  a  man  who  would  attain  a  gomi 
position  in  my  line  of  life,  to  have  on  his  side  good  birth 
and  a  good  name,  followed  up  of  course  by  an  English 
university  education.” 

So  the  doctor  would  say  sometimes,  and  Owen  could 
laughingly  argue  in  favor  of  the  German  education,  and  let 
the  other  criticism  pass.  But  though  be  could  so  laugh  it 
off  at  times,  the  strain  was  slowly  telling  upon  him,  and  at 
his  solitary  fireside  he  would  make  a  resolution  —  bravely 
enough  he  could  make  it  there,  not  to  go  to  the  Schoolhouse 
save  on  rare  and  necessary  occasions ;  and  when  the  hope 
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of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  was  mastering  him,  he 
would  travel  to  Ferrybank,  and  again  plead,  with  his 
mother,  in  the  low,  dark  cottage  which  grew  to  seem  more 
and  more  gloomy  to  him  on  each  visit.  Still  no  pleading, 
even  of  his,  availed. 

“  But,  mother,  if  you  will  not  come  with  me,”  supplicated 
Owen,  “  let  me  find  you  another  home.  You  shall  choose 
where  ;  it  shall  be  in  this  very  spot,  if  you  like  ;  only  let 
it  be  free  from  gloom  and  discomfort.” 

But  the  mother  pleaded  in  her  turn  to  be  left  where  she 
was  happiest ;  and,  silenced  once  more,  Owen  sought  to 
beautify  the  place  a  little  by  his  generous  gifts.  But  no ; 
these  made  no  difference  in  the  poor  dwelling.  All  the 
money  that  he  sent  his  mother  was  put  sacredly  away. 
“  When  I  am  gone,  Duddgha,”  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
“  you  will  find  it  all  untouched,  and  you  may  want  it  then.” 


It  was  Christmas  Eve.,  and  Owen  was  to  dine  at  the 
Schoolhouse.  He  entered  the  long,  warm  room  just  as 
Alice,  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  came  in  from  the 
greenhouse.  While  they  lingered  together  arranging  the 
flowers,  she  wooed  him  on  to  talk  of  what  she  felt  he  loved, 
and  knowing  that  homo  would  be  near  his  heart  this 
Christmas  time,  asked  him  of  his  mother  and  his  sister, 

“  1  never  like  to  mention  your  sister’s  name,  Mr. 
Vaughan,”  she  said,  “because  I  do  not  know  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  1  have  seen  it  in  a  book  of  yours,  but  I  never 
heard  you  say  it.” 

The  color  mounted  slowly  to  Owen’s  brow,  for  something 
in  Alice’s  gentle  words  sounded  like  a  rebuke. 

“  We  pronounce  it  Duthga,”  he  said ;  “  it  is  an  odd 
name,  is  it  not  ?  But  it  looks  worse  than  it  sounds.” 

“  1  like  the  sound  of  it,”  Alice  answered.  “  I  think  I 
should  know  your  sister  if  I  saw  her,  Mr.  Vaughan,  though 
I  do  not  fancy  her  like  you ;  no  girl  could  have  your  kind 
of  face.  .  Is  she  as  tall  as  —  lam?” 

“No,”  answered  Owen,  smiling  a  little  as  he  pictured  the 
two  girls  —  one  in  her  plain  calico  gown,  singing  to  herself 
as  she  stood  ironing  in  the  cottage  kitchen,  and  the  other 
as  she  stood  beside  him  now  in  her  soft  velvet  dress,  with 
the  delicate  fern  and  crimson  rose-bud  in  its  bosom. 

“  Is  she  as  fond  of  flowers  as  I  am  ?  ”  asked  Alice,  guess¬ 
ing  nothing  of  these  thoughts. 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  Owen,  watching  the  white  fingers 
as  they  touched  caressingly  the  brilliant  petals,  “  for  she 
has  not  such  flowers  as  these  within  her  reach.” 

“  There  are  some  beautiful  ferns  to  be  found  at  Tenby,” 
said  Alice,  in  quick  fear  lest  she  had  hurt  him.  “  Papa 
and  I  have  found  some  choice  ones  near  there.  Does  she 
know,  I  wonder  ?  because  —  because  your  home  is  not  far 
from  Tenby,  you  once  told  me.” 

The  girl's  voice  grew  unconsciously  a  little  wistful  as 
she  spoke,  remembering  how  seldom  he  had  told  her  any¬ 
thing  of  his  home,  or  of  those  whom  she  felt  he  loved  so 
dearly  ;  but  just  then  her  father  called  Owen  into  his  study, 
and  she  was  left  to  wonder.  She  had  a  misty  impression, 
though  she  could  not  tell  how  gathered,  that  his  mother 
did  not  like  society,  and  that  her  daughter  could  not  leave 
her;  but  she  knew  that  Qwen  had  never  definitely  told  her 
even  this. 

“  Does  he  think  I  would  not  care  to  hear,  or  does  he  not 
care  for  me  enough  to  speak  to  me  of  those  he  loves  ?  I 
think  they  must  be  very,  very  good,”  she  sighed,  letting  the 
flowers  drop  from  her  listless  hands,  “  and  I  seem  shallow 
and  flippant  to  him,  and  1  vex  him  almost  every  time  we 
talk  together.  Even  those  few  words  I  said  about  the 
flowers  pained  him  somehow.  1  wish  I  knew  how  ;  I  wish 
—  I  suppose  women  can  never  be  deep  and  real  and  true, 
just  quite  like  men.  I  wish  I  didn’t  care.  I  wish  I  hadn’t 
said  it.” 

And  suddenly  and  pettishly  she  swept  the  flowers  away, 
as  if  the  sight  and  scent  were  painful  to  her. 

But  Alice. had  forgotten  this  passing  cloud  before  the 
long  and  cheerful  dinner  was  over.  The  servants  had  left 
the  room,  when  Owen,  sitting  next  to  Alice  and  listening 


I  happily  to  her  bright  voice,  felt  a  sudden  chill  creep  in 
upon  the  scene.  The  words  of  one  of  the  doctor’s  guests 
struck  upon  his  quick,  keen  ear. 

“  Much  as  I  want  a  tutor  in  my  school  before  next  terra, 
I  could  not  engage  Leslie,  because  he  cannot  have  been 
brought  up  a  gentleman.  His  father,  1  hear,  was  a  vil¬ 
lage  tradesman.  But  what  looks  particularly  bad  is  that 
he  does  not  tell  me  the  fact  himself.  In  many  ways  he 
would  undoubtedly  suit  the  post.  He  is  gentlemanly- 
looking,  and  speaks  well,  besides  having  testimonials  of 
the  highest  class.  Still,  there  is  that  insuperable  objection.” 

“Insuperable,”  muttered  the  doctor  assentingly.  “I 
would  not  entertain  the  idea.  What  do  you  think, 
Vaughan  ?  ” 

“  If,”  said  Owen,  taking  a  long  time  to  peel  an  atom  of 
walnut,  and  looking  down  upon  it  very  intently,  “  if  his 
wor  is  and  acts,  as  wel,!  as  his  appearance,  are  those  of  a 
gentleman,  I  cannot  see  what  difi'erence  is  left  for  his 
birth  to  make.  One  can  but  look  and  act  and  speak  as  a 
gentleman,  let  one’s  birth  be  the  noblest  in  the  land ;  and 
if  we  miss  none  of  these  things  in  each  other,  what  need 
have  we  to  question  further  Y  ” 

“  You  speak  warmly,  Vaughan.  In  my  place  you  evi¬ 
dently  would  engage  this  son  of  a  village  shopkeeper  to 
j  help  to  educate  noblemen  and  gentlemen’s  sons.” 

“  We  men  do  not  often  ques.ion  each  other  on  our  birth 
I  and  early  life,”  said  Owen,  “  and  do  not  often  volunteer 
I  to  talk  of  it  unquestioned.  Then  will  it  never  be  that  we 
may  judge  men  by  what  we  find  them  —  respect  or  despise 
I  them,  not  according  to  the  rank  they  bear,  but  according 
I  to  the  part  they  act  ?  ” 

“  Better  in  theory  than  in  practice,  Vaughan,”  said  Dr. 
Hope  lightly.  “  Still,  my  objection  is  the  want  of  truthful¬ 
ness  at  starting.” 

“  Many  of  our  highest  families,”  said  Alice,  “  have  been 
founded  by  one  man  who  has  risen  from  the  people,  and 
they  are  proud  to  trace  back  to  such  an  one.  Why,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  his  contemporaries,  should  we  scorn  him  for 
it?”  ^  ^  ^ 

“  Suppose,”  said  Owen,  glancing  rapidly  into  Alice  s 
face,  while  his  heart,  beat  gratefully  for  her  words  “  sup¬ 
pose,  Dr.  Hope,  that  one  of  your  own  masters  had  come 
to  live  among  you,  of  lower  birth  even  than  this  candidate 
you  speak  of,  and  had  told  you  nothing  of  his  antecedents, 
feeling  that  if  he  were  suitable  for  the  post,  that  was  all, 
and  that  if  he  were  not,  you  would  soon  discover  it ;  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  liked  him  and  associated  freely  with  him, 
giving  him  a  welcome  always  in  your  house,  and  had  then 
discovered  his  history  —  should  you  blame  him  for  his 
silence  ?  ” 

“  Blame  him  I  ”  echoed  the  doctor  hotly.  “  I  should 
turn  my  back  upon  him  prompt. y,  I  assure  you,  were  he 
the  finest  scholar  in  England.” 
i  Slowly  and  darkly  the  color  rose  in  Owen’s  face. 
“  That  is  the  general  opinion,  I  suppose,”  he  said ;  and 
Alice  was  not  the  only  one  who  noticed  the  tone  of  pain 
in  his  voice. 

“  What  should  j'Ou  do  yourself,  Mr.  Vaughan  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Hope  merrily.  “  Come,  next  to  the  doctor  himself, 
i  you  are  the  one  most  likely  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.” 

“I  think,”  said  Owen  quietly,  "that  I  should  merely 
care  what  the  man  himself  might  be.  It  would  signify  as 
little  to  me  what  his  father  had  been  as  what  his  son 
would  be  years  and  years  afterwanls.”  . 

“  Wait  until  some  one  imposes  upon  you,”  returned  the 
doctor.  “  He  would  not  like  it,  would  he,  Alice  ?  ”  he 
added,  laughing  up  at  her  as  she  rose  to  follow  her  mother. 

Eagerly  Owen  waited  for  her  answer. 

“  I  do  not  think  a  really  low-born  man  could  succeed  in 
such  an  imposture,  papa,”  she  carelessly  said,  “even  if  he 
tried.” 

The  Christmas  mirth  had  all  died  out  of  Owen’s  eyes 
when  he  joined  Alice  again,  and  her  shy,  kind  words  could 
not  bring  ft  back ;  neither  did  their  memory  bring  a 
tender  smile  to  his  lips  when  he  recalled  them  afterwards. 

“  I  will  not  go  again.  I  will  live  my  life  apart  from 
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theirs,”  he  said,  as  he  walked  wearily  through  the  silent  I 
streets  to  meet  the  midnight  train.  “  A  friendship  with  ! 
deceit  for  its  foundation  cannot  last.  It  is  better  it  should  | 
grow  no  deeper  than  it  is.  Heaven  knows  it  clings  too  i 
closely  about  my  heart  to-night.” 

In  love  and  quietness  that  Christmas  Day  was  spent  by  , 
Owen  in  bis  mother’s  cottage  on  the  shore,  but  never  had 
the  want  of  comfort  in  his  old  home  struck  him  with  such  ! 
a  weight  of  suffering.  “  Yet,”  he  said,  “  it  would  have  j 
been  better  to  have  known  no  life  but  this,  rather  than  be  I 
living  two,  so  far  apart.”  | 

Once  more  he  urged  his  old  entreaty ;  once  more,  and 
never  so  ardently  as  now  ;  but  still  she  gave  the  one 
answer  which  he  could  not  neglect.  No ;  she  was  happier 
so.  And,  with  a  kiss,  she  bade  him  leave  her  there  be-  ' 
cause  it  was  better  for  her. 

“  But,  mother,  take  my  gifts,”  he  cried,  the  words  wrung 
from  him  in  his  deep  heart-loneliness,  and  in  his  longing 
for  the  consciousness  that  his  life-work  was  not  utterly 
useless,  and  benefited  no  one.  “  Take  my  gifts,  mother, 
and  let  me  feel  that  1  am  not  working  and  living  in  vain.”  -i 
“  Dear,  there  arc  plenty  of  other  uses  for  your  money,”  i 
she  answered,  her  voice  a  little  ^broken  now  to  see  his  ' 
bitter  earnestness. 

“  But  none  so  sweet  to  me,  none  so  pleasant  to  me,”  he  ^ 

said  in  eager  dissent.  | 

“  There  soon  will  be,  dear  lad,”  she  whispered,  “  even  if  I 
it  is  not  so  already.”  I 

Then  the  mother,  all  unlearned  though  she  was,  could 
read  the  face  she  loved,  and  seeing  there  a  trouble  which  | 
she  vaguely  understood,  she  took  the  tired  head  within  her  | 
arms,  and  wept  and  whispered  over  it,  as  if  those  far-back  I 
days  had  come  again  when  the  mother’s  arms  were  all  the  I 
heaven  he  knew.  That  was  the  last  time  Owen  urged  his  ! 
old  request,  that  was  the  last  time  the  grave  eyes  found  that  1 
sweet  relief  of  tears  upon  a  mother’s  breast. 

III.  I 

Well  and  bravely  Owen  had  kept  his  resolution;  while 
Alice,  from  the  sombre  rooms  of  the  old  Schoolhouse,  list¬ 
ened  in^  vain  for  the  ^miliar  step  upon  the  pavement, 
waited  in  vain^  for  the  old  ejasp  of  the  slight,  firm  fingers, 
hungered  in  vain  for  the  oFd  pleasure  his  coming  ever  gave. 
And  he  i  He  performed  his  old  tasks  just  as  ho  had  per-  ' 
formed  then  always. 

As  the  spring  came  on,  she  drooped  and  pined  so  sadly 
that  they  said  she  needed  the  sea-air,  and  they  begged  her 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  an  old  school-friend  who  had  ; 
lately  married  and  gone  from  her  home  in  Scotland  to  stay 
with  her  husband’s  relations  on  the  Welsh  coast.  i 

“  It  is  ^  to  Llanvriar  I  am  going,  Mr.  Vaughan,”  said  . 
Alice,  a  little  wearily,  as  she  told  Owen  of  her  approaching  1 
departure,  while  he  stood  steadily  before  her,  looking  into 
her  pale  face.  “Papa  says  he  thinks  I  shall  be  close  to 
your  home.  May  I  take  anything  for  you  ?  Is  there  any-  \ 
thinp  I  can  do  ‘i  ”  I 

No ;  there  was  nothing,  he  told  her,  speaking  with  cold, 
tight  lips,  while  his  heart  grew  hot  and  wild  with  rebellion  j 
as  he  thought  how,  if  his  home  had  been  different,  Alice 
would  have  brightened  it  now  for  his  sake.  And  so  they  ' 
parted,  with  a  simple  hand-shake.  I 

While  Alice  was  at  Llanvriar  there  was  a  concert  given  i 
by  the  patrons  of  the  Ferrybapk  school.  One  of  the  sing-  I 
ers,  a  pretty,  grave-looking  girl  of  about  twenty,  struck  | 
Alice  particularly.  { 

“  It  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before,"  she  j 
said  to  Mr.  Gwynne,  her  host,  “  and  yet  I  know  I  have  not.  | 
I  have  not  even  seen  any  one  very  like  her,  and  yet  some-  ' 
thing  in  her  eyes,  1  think,  seems  familiar  to  me.  Who  is  i 
she  if  ”  I 

“  She  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  girl,”  was  the  ! 
answer;  “yet  no  one  knows  why,  unless  to  be  good  and  | 
helpful  to  one’s  mother  is  peculiar ;  perhaps  they  think  so 
in  rerrybank,  for  it  isn’t  a  very  common  failing  there.  She  j 
has  a  brother,  though,  who  is  peculiar  really ;  a  specimen 
of  that  rare  wild-plant  Genius,  a  specimen  no  one  would  I 
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expect  to  find  drilled  into  a  wretched  fisher-cabin  on  our 
shore.  He  was  one  of  my  uncle’s  proteges.  I  wish  Sir 
Bulkley  were  at  home  now  that  you  might  ask  about  him. 
My  uncle  is  so  proud  to  rehearse  his  career.  1  believe  he 
is  doing  excellently  now,  in  England,  and  i  suppose  he  de¬ 
serves  it,  for  he  studied  like  any  old  don  you  like  to  men¬ 
tion,  Miss  Hope.” 

“  Did  he  'i  ”  asked  Alice,  but  little  interested.  “  Please 
tell  me  what  is  this  girl’s  name.” 

“  Duddgha  Vaughan.  Her  mother  is  a  washerwoman, 
and  lives  in  one  of  those  desolate  cabins  on  the  shore,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  fish  odors ;  a  lasting  disgrace,  I  think, 
—  though  I  dare  not  say  so  to  Sir  Bulkley,  —  to  the  son, 
who  lives  in  abundance  himself  and  leaves  his  mother  and 
sister  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  such  a  hole.  You  can 
see  the  cottage  from  our  windows.  I  will  show  it  you; 
such  a  poor  place  it  is.” 

“What’f” 

The  word  came  from  Alice  in  a  whisper,  and  seeing  she 
was  anxious  to  hear,  Mr.  Gwynne  told  her  his  version  of 
Owen’s  story;  while  the  words  crept  into  her  icy  heart, 
and  the  music  to  which  she  had  come  to  listen  died  un¬ 
heard. 

That  Owen  should  have  been  her  truest  friend  for  two 
years  —  her  nearest  and  first  friend,  she  repeated  to  her¬ 
self,  the  flush  of  anger  and  mortification  rushing  into  her 
face  at  the  thought  —  only  to  give  her  this  pain  at  last ! 

Day  after  day  at  that  window  of  the  house  upon  the 
wooded  bank  which  overlooked  the  fishing  hamlet,  and 
from  which  Alice  could  see  the  thatched  cottage  standing 
alone  upon  the  beach,  the  girl  would  sit  in  a  listless, 
dreamy  pain.  Could  it  be  true?  Could  it  all  be  true? 
Could  that  l>e  Owen’s  home  ?  Then  she  would  drop  her 
work  or  book,  and  rise  and  gaze  upon  the  cottage,  in  a 
wondering,  anxious  doubt  which  yet  could  not  prevent  the 
longing  tenderness  shining  in  her  eyes,  so  proud  and  yet  so 
true.  Could  that  be  Owen’s  home  ?  Could  Owen’s  mother 
labor  there,  while  he  was  living  in  ease  and  luxury  far  away  ? 
Could  it  be  true  ?  So  the  thoughts  hotly  ran,  while  yet  — 
though  Alice  did  not  know  it  —  the  very  truth  of  her  fear 
was  plain  in  her  eyes  while  she  gazed  and  gazed  down 
upon  Owen’s  home. 

“  I  think  I  will  go  over  just  once  and  see  his  mother,” 
she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again  during  her  stay  at 
Llanvriar ;  but  a  strange,  new  feeling  of  shame,  which  she 
blushed  to  recognize,  prevented  her. 

Alice  had  been  back  at  home  a  week  or  more,  when 
Owen  Vaughan  came  voluntarily  once  more  to  the  ^hool- 
house.  D^l  and  Mrs.  Hope  were  both  out,  and  Alice  sat 
alone.  The  familiar  step,  for  which  she  had  so  often  list¬ 
ened,  was  close  l)ehind  her  now,  yet  she  never  turned. 
How  could  she  turn  while  th.at  light  —  half  of  anger,  but 
half  of  passionate  affection  —  burned  in  her  eyes  ?  He  sat 
beside  her,  grave  and  gentle  as  of  old,  but  there  was  a  new 
tone  in  his  voice  when  he  told  her  the  story  of  his  life,  a 
new  longing  in  his  face  when  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her. 
In  a  few” simple  words  he  told  her,  but  these  words  she  saw 
were  uttered  from  his  heart,  and  their  truth  and  earnest¬ 
ness  were  like  the  truth  and  earnestness  of  prayer. 

“  I  have  determined  many  times  that  I  woulil  never  utter 
the^e  words  to  you,  Alice,”  he  said.  “  I  have  struggled 
long  and  hard  against  temptation,  but  it  has  mastered  me 
at  Fast.  Before  you  went  away,  looking  so  frail,  I  almost 
broke  my  resolution.  But  when  you  came  back,  still  look¬ 
ing  weak  and  ill,  and  when  I  found  you  cold  and  strange 
to”m^,  I  said,  ‘  I  will  listen  to  nothing  now  but  my  own 
heart.  I  will  tell  her  the  story  of  my  early  life,  and  then 
how  fervently  I  have  loved  her  and  must  love  her  always. 
I  will  tell  her  both  these  things,  and  leave  my  fate  in  her 
hands.’  Alice,  I  read  my  answer  in  your  face.  You  dis¬ 
dain  this  love  of  mine.  You  send  me  from  you,  and  it  will 
be  hard  to  trust  or  hope  in  any  one  again.  Wait;  do  not 
say  it  yet.  I  thought  I  had  prepared  myself,  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  falls  so  suddenly.” 

But  Alice  did  say  it.  She  told  him  she  disdained  the 
love  he  offered  ;  and  told  him  so  in  cold  and  scornful  words 
which  were  to  come  back  to  her  afterwards  with  the  crush- 
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ing  weight  with  which  the^  fell  upon  hit  heart.  And  he 
watched  the  young,  fresh  lips  from  which  the  cruel  words 
were  falling,  as  if  ne  were  struggling  to  awake  from  some 
desolate  dream. 

“  You  tell  me  this  story  of  your  childhood,  Mr. 
Yauirhan,*’  she  ended,  with  chilling  slowness,  “  because  you 
rightly  guess  that  I  heard  it  before  I  returned.  It  is  as  un¬ 
necessary  to  tell  it  to  me  at  all  now,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  me  of  the  imagined  love  that  was  built  upon  deceit.” 

The  shadows,  darkening  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them 
slowly  from  hers,  frightened  her,  and  she  dared  not  glance 
at  him  as  he  sat  in  that  deathly  silence,  his  chest  heaving 
with  violent  emotion. 

“  If  you  were  capable  of  such  love  as  you  speak  of,”  she 
went  on  with  cutting  emphasis,  in  his  long  silence,  “  would 
your  own  mother  and  sister  be  toiling  in  poverty,  while  you 
are  living  among  us  as  a  gentleman  f  ” 

“Hush  !  ”  he  said  slowly,  as  he  rose,  with  a  suppressed 

Eassion  in  bis  steadfast  eyes.  “  You  have  said  enough  to 
ill  my  hope ;  more  than  you  will  care  to  recall  in  the 
years  to  come.  Only  in  rare,  sweet  moments  have  I  ever 
dreamed  that  you  would  accept  my  love  when  you  knew 
all,  whatever  you  may  have  been  to  me  before ;  but  1  never 
dreamed  that  from  your  lips  could  come  such  words  of 
cruel  contempt.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  you  can  believe 
them.” 

The  spring  sunshine  still  streamed  through  the  old  win¬ 
dow,  but  it  touched  the  white,  brave  face  no  longer.  The 
slow  step  died  below  upon  the  pavement,  and  as  each  echo 
fell  heavily  on  Alice’s  heart,  she  longed  to  cry  aloud. 

“  If  I  ha<l  been  prepared,”  she  sighed  wearily,  “  or  if  I 
had  really  been  what  be  has  thought  me,  I  should  have  — 
have  said  it  differently.” 

“  I  think,  mother,”  she  whispered  that  evening,  when 
her  mother  wondered  at  her  wan  face,  “  it  would  do  me 
good  to  go  back  to  LUnvriar  for  a  little  time.  1  promised 
to  do  so  if  I  could.  Will  you  let  me  go  at  once  ?  ” 

So  the*  next  morning  Alice  went. 


A  little  of  the  old  color  had  come  back  to  Alice’s 
cheek,  and  a  little  of  the  old  lightness  to  her  step,  before 
she  had  been  many  days  at  Llanvriar.  But  she  knew  it 
was  not  the  sea-air  only  which  had  brought  them  back. 
Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne  was  at  home  now,  and  on  the  very 
first  evening  of  her  arrival  she  had  beard  Owen’s  story 
from  him.  Thinking  over  this  story  as  the  generous  old 
Squire  had  told  it,  Alice  felt  a  great  change  bad  come  over 
all  her  thoughts  of  Owen. 

“  When  I  go  home  again,”  she  mused  in  silent  happiness, 
“  I  shall  see  him  and  speak  to  him  once  more.  And  then, 
perhaps  ”  —  The  words  died  here  ;  but  it  was  plain  that 
Alice,  though  she  had  longed  to  come,  was  looking  forward 
already  to  this  going  home.  And  more  than  ever  now  she 
stood  beside  the  window  overlooking  Ferry  bank,  and  gazed 
with  anxious,  loving  eyes  on  Owen’s  home. 

“  It  strikes  me.  Miss  Hope,”  remarked  Mr.  Gwynne, 
coming  up  to  her  at  this  window  one  day,  “  that  you  are 
not  to  leave  Llanvriar  without  seeing  a  storm  at  sea. 
You  say  you  have  never  seen  one  in  your  life.” 

“  Never,”  answered  Alice,  shuddering  unconsciously. 

“  Well,  I  think  my  uncle’s  prognostic  of  this  evening  is 
likely  to  be  verified ;  he  always  dreads  this  southwest 
wind.  I  am  going  across  to  Ferrybank  to  see  how  things 
are  looking,  for  the  gale  increases  fast  and  threatens  to 
violent.” 

“  Is  there  a  life-boat  on  the  coast  ?  ”  asked  Alice,  late 
that  night,  when  she  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  sat  listening  to  the 
wind  as  it  rumbled  through  the  trees,  and  moaned  of  its 
own  dark  deeds  upon  the  sea. 

“  Yes ;  it  was  one  of  Sir  Bulkley’s  generous  gifts  to 
Ferrybank,  and  many  a  life  has  been  saved  already.  We 
have  one  of  the  ablest  crews  in  Britain,  so  we  always  say, 
ready  to  go  out  at  a  minute’s  notice.  Don’t  look  so  fright¬ 
ened,  dear.  Shall  we  go  to  bed  ?  ” 


“  Oh  no  I  pleaded  Alice ;  ”  let  us  wait  for  Mr.  Gwynne. 
It  is  too  terrible  a  night  for  sleep  or  rest” 

So  they  waited  in  the  cheerful  light  and  warmth,  very 
silent  and  subdued,  and  sitting  close  together,  except  when 
Alice,  in  her  great  fear,  rose  and  opened  the  shutters  to 
look  out  through  the  splashed  panes  into  the  blackness  of 
the  tempestuous  night  A  night,  indeed,  it  was,  “  on  which 
the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost.”  As  she  stood 
so,  there  flashed  before  her  a  sudden,  rapid  light,  darting 
upward  for  an  instant  and  then  gone.  Alice  knew  it  came 
from  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  with  a  cry  of  fear  she  threw 
open  the  window,  bending  her  head  against  the  wind, 
while  the  foam  rushed  up  into  her  e)  es.  The  solemn  roar 
of  the  waters  on  the  beach  was  heard  beyond  the  thunder 
and  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  lightning,  flashing  swiftlv 
over  the  angry  sea,  showed  her  for  one  moment  the  high 
and  heavy  line  of  surf.  With  a  prayer  upon  her  lips  for 
those  tossed  helplessly  upon  the  sea  to-night,  she  closed 
the  window  and  the  shutters.  Then  the  two  friends  sat 
quite  still  together,  waiting  and  longing  for  the  morning. 

D6wn  upon  the  shore  at  Ferrybank  a  breathless,  eager 
crowd  had  gathered,  leaning  hard  against  the  wind,  and 
blinded  by  the  spray  which  dashed  in  showers  to  the  wild 
shore.  Gazing,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness  which  hid 
the  hungry  sea,  they  waited  while  the  wide  doors  of  the 
life-boat  house  were  unlocked  and  the  great  boat  wheeled 
down  to  brave  the  storm.  Amid  all  the  mightier  sounds 
Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne’s  voice  rose  clear  and  sharp,  as, 
watching  the  trained  crew  take  down  their  lifebelts,  he 
counted  them  rapidly. 

“  One  is  missing  —  Hughes  1  Where  is  Hughes  V  ” 

No  one  had  seen  Hughes,  but  half  a  hundred  voices 
called  his  name  now. 

“  His  place  must  be  supplied,”  the  Squire  shouted, 
sharply  and  distinctly.  “  We  dare  not  delay  one  second.” 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  active  and  prompt  in  his 
help,  came  into  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Sir  Bulkley 
held.  “I  am  ready.  Sir  Bulkley;  let  me  go.  You  know 
that  an  oar  is  no  new  toy  to  me.  K  you  refuse  me  I  shall 
take  out  my  father’s  boat.  Listen  1  Could  I  stay  upon 
the  shore  here  while  the  drowning  plead  for  helpV  In  the 
rocket’s  light  I  saw  the  life-boat  from  the  brig  put  out,  and 
I  know  it  could  not  pull  through  such  a  sea  as  this.  Let 
me  go.  Sir  Bulkley.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  baronet,  raising  the  lamp  which  he  was 
placing  in  the  boat,  saw  in  his  face  the  steady  bravery 
:  which  was  so  plain  in  his  low,  quick  tones, 
i  “  Vaughan  1  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  I  trust  you 
I  in  this  as  I  have  trusted  you  before.  Go,  if  you  think  it 
I  well.” 

‘■Thank  God!”  said  Owen  soflly,  as  the  Squire  wrung 
his  hand. 

Amid  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  excited  crowd,  the 
strong,  swift  boat  put  out  upon  the  dangerous  surf,  and  all 
I  eyes  followed  its  light,  as  it  rose  and  fell  upon  the  waves, 

I  and  slowly  neared  that  other  faint  white  light  which 
glowed  on  the  masthead  of  the  struggling  vessel. 

Only  five  miles  from  shore  the  brig  would  be,  and  now 
and  then  distinctly  seen  in  the  sudden  blazing  of  the 
rockets ;  yet  how  the  lights  reeled  and  tossed  and  would 
not  meet  f 

“  Sir  Bulkley,  I’ve  been  ill  for  weeks,  sir,”  —  the  one 
member  of  the  crew,  who  had  been  absent  when  the  life¬ 
boat  started,  came  panting  breathlessly  upon  the  scene,  — 
“  but  I  saw  the  rockets,  and  I  couldn’t  lie  upon  my  bed 
and  leave  my  place  here  empty.” 

“  The  boat  is  out  on  its  duty,  Hughes,”  the  baronet  an¬ 
swered,  a  little  sternness  in  his  voice,  though  he  marked 
pityingly  the  man’s  pained  breathing.  “  Your  place  is 
filled  by  one  who  will  do  his  duty  even  to  death.” 

“It  shouldn’t  have  been  Owen  Vaughan  though,”  said 
Hughe!*,  when  the  bystanders  had  told  him  of  the  launch. 
“  His  arms  haven’t  been  in  lately  for  that  sort  of  work, 
and  they  say  that,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  was  forbidden 
to  use  an  oar.  What  could  induce  him  to  go  when  he 
knew  that  ?  Ah,  there  I  see  how  she  rides  that  heavy  sea 
—  God  bless  her  I  ” 
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The  wares  sobbed  gently  and  softly,  tired  of  the  pas-  | 
sionate  unrest  of  their  long  night  ;  and,  gazing  upon  them  | 
with  wide  and  tearless  eyes,  as  if  their  mellow  plash  be-  j 
wildered  her,  Alice  stood  again  at  that  window  from  which 
•he  could  see  Owen’s  cottage  home. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Gwynne  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  of  the  scene  upon  the  sea-shore  last  night. 

“  After  all.  I’m  thankful  to  tell  you  only  one  accident 
occurred,”  he  said,  wondering  at  the  depth  and  sadness  of 
Alice’s  sympathy,  “  but  it  was  a  painful  one  indeed.  That 
young  Vaughan,  of  whom  my  uncle  told  you  so  much.  Miss 
Hope,  happened  to  be  at  his  mother’s  cottage  —  came  only  | 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  —  and  he  volunteered  tc  take  : 
one  place  in  the  life-boat,  begged  for  it,  indeed.  Splendidly  j 
be  handled  his  oar,  so  all  the  crew  say,  and  was  untiring  | 
in  all  he  could  do  for  the  rescued.  Strong  and  brave  and  | 
ready,  they  said  ;  and  if  you  knew  them  you  would  under¬ 
stand  what  that  means.  Whether  it  was  only  that  he  ! 
worked  too  hard,  or  whether  he  hurt  himself  in  some  way, 
is  not  known,  but  when  he  tried  to  land  he  fell  upon  the 
beach.  I  helped  to  carry  the  poor  fellow  into  his  mother’s 
cottage,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  face  as  it  met  his. 
The  doctors  talk  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  they  say  be 
must  have  known  that  such  a  task  as  he  undertook  last  ! 
night  would  probably  kill  him.  He  had  been  warned  in  ' 
Germany,  it  seems.  I’m  glad  to  say  they  have  not  told  | 
the  mother  this,  for  they  had  before  told  her  how  he  en¬ 
treated  my  uncle  to  send  him  ;  and  how  could  she  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  facts  ?  ” 

Every  word  entered  deeply  into  Alice’s  sore  heart,  and 
when  all  had  been  told,  one  thought  and  longing  held  her. 
Alone  and  unobserved  she  slipped  away  and  hurried  to 
the  river.  The  old  ferry-man  was  busy  enough  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  boat  had  been  ceaselessly  plying  its  way  to  and 
fro  since  daybreak.  Eagerly  Alice  listened  to  the  voices 
around  her  as  she  was  pulled  across,  for  all  were  talking  | 
of  the  storm,  and  all  sj  oke  Owen’s  name. 

When  she  reached  the  opposite  shore,  she  walked  on 
rapidly  among  the  spars  of  the  lost  vessel  and  over  the  dis¬ 
mal  line  of  drilled  sea-weed,  to  that  cottage  on  the  beach, 
in  which  she  knew  that  Owen  lay.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  she  must  be  mistaken,  beckuse  no  crowd  had  gathered 
here,  but  one  glance  around  showed  her  a  group  of  people 
whispering  together  at  a  short  distance,  and  unconsciously 
thanking  them  in  her  heart  for  the  silent  respect  thus 
shown,  she  knocked  softly  at  the  half-closed  door. 

“I  am  an  old. friend  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s,”  said  Alice  very 
softly,  as  she  looked  appealingly  into  the  face  of  Owen’s 
sister.  ”  May  I  see  him  ?  ” 

Duddgha’s  eyes,  swollen  and  tired  with  weeping,  fixed 
themselves  for  a  moment  wonderingly  upon  the  lady  who 
said  this*  a  lady  with  a  beautiful  pale  face  and  eyes  as 
tired  as  her  own,  quietly  and  simply  dressed,  yet  elegant 
as  few  visitors  at  the  gloomy  cottage  had  ever  looked  to 
the  girl  before.  W'ithout  answering,  she  led  Alice  into 
the  kitchen,  and  then  stood  in  hesitation  beside  the  win¬ 
dow,  where  a  bunch  of  primroses  and  wild  white  violets 
drooped  as  if  they  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  house. 

“My  brother  is  very,  very  ill,”  she  whispered;  every 
word  uttered  in  keenest  pain.  “  Do  you  think  you  bad 
better  see  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  oh  yes,  if  I  may,”  replied  Alice,  her  voice  most 
earnest  and  entreating. 

Without  another  word,  Duddgha  walked  on  noiselessly 
to  an  inner  room ;  gently  drew  her  weeping  mother  from 
the  bedside,  and  stood  aside  for  Alice  to  pass  in. 

The  end  was  very,  very  near.  Alice  saw  that,  even  in 
her  first  yearning  gaze. 

“  Owen !  ”  she  cried.  But  she  could  say  no  other  word, 
and  only  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  at 
him  with  all  her  heart  surging  in  her  eyes. 

“  Alice,  once  more  together,”  he  whispered,  and  the 
look  upon  his  face  was  one  of  perfect  peace,  no  agony  and 
no  regret.  “  Together  at  the  end.  The  distance  that  lay 
between  us,  dear,  is  all  travelled  now.” 


Kneeling  there  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Leveller,  and 
looking  back  upon  her  life  and  bis,  Alice  felt  how  slight 
had  been  this  distance  of  which  he  spoke,  yet  how  impossi¬ 
ble  to  pass  it  now.  The  barrier  which  had  stood  between 
them  when  she  felt  herself  above  him  had  been  raised  by 
her  own  hand,  she  owned,  with  a  sobbing  pain  at  her  heart. 
Now,  with  that  wonderful  glory  on  hia  face,  he  stood  im¬ 
measurably  above  her ;  and  this  barrier  was  from  the  hand 
of  God. 

And  still  she  could  not  speak  to  him  one  word ;  only  her 
eyes,  so  full  of  love  and  pain  and  penitence,  told  all. 

His  two  kind  friends  were  with  him  at  the  end.  Old 
Dr.  Hope,  who  bad  only  the  day  before  received  the  short, 
sad  letter  in  which  Owen  told  his  story  and  resigned  his 
appointment  in  the  grammar-school,  was  in  time  to  tell  him, 
with  dim  eyes,  bow  be  had  come  himself  on  purpose  to 
tempt  him  back  to  tbe  place  he  had  filled  so  well ;  and  Sir 
Bulkley  Gwynne  was  there  too,  walking  quietly  in  the 
outer  room,  and  muttering  that  tbe  sunshine  on  the  water 
dazzled  him. 

'The  eyes  upon  the  pillow,  bright  with  unutterable  hap¬ 
piness,  read  the  yearning  love  upon  those  faces  gathered 
in  the  silent  room,  and  read  it  in  that  highest  light  which 
made  all  clear. 

Softly,  through  the  open  doorway,  came  the  soothing 
murmur  of  the  sea.  Away  in  the  wide  blue  above  the 
open  windows,  a  lark’s  song  faltered  towards  the  unreached 
heaven.  The  only  shadow  on  the  bright  spring  noon  was 
tbe  hushed  shadow  of  the  outspread  wings. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  “ ’93.”  » 

On'R  must  be  cold  to  be  critical  in  reading  Hugo,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  with  so  powerful  a  genius.  He  is  the 
only  writer  of  bis  time  who  can  venture  upon  something 
of  an  epical  naiTative,  and  trust  to  an  abounding  energy 
of  imaginative  forces  to  keep  bis  reader  credulous  and 
breathless  upon  a  theme  that  is  a  morality  painted  in  un¬ 
relieved  black  and  white.  The  taste  of  the  age  is  for 
studies  in  realism,  which  have  no  broad  scope.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  subjective  writer  dares  more 
and  risks  more  than  the  analysis  of  human  nature  unrav¬ 
elling  intricate  pectoral  complexities.  Victor  Hugo  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  pleading  on  bis  behalf.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  widest  popularity  in  Europe.  He  is,  however, 
open  to  a  multitude  of  charges  brought  against  him  for  the 
most  part  without  consideration  of  the  large  aim  of  his 
work  and  what  it  accomplishes.  He  has  been  called  the 
poet  of  humanity ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  master  of  the 
primitive  emotions,  and  is  possessed  of  a  beneficent  spirit, 
some  such  title  may  be  granted  him.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  be  gigantesque  and  not  a  giant,  and  at  a  re¬ 
perusal  of  him,  his  mannerisms,  the  way  he  caps  himself 
with  particular  words,  and  his  aptitude  for  swelling  to 
huge  size  upon  all  occasions,  have  a  whimsical  effect  on 
us,  perhaps  approximating  to  that  produced  by  his  famous 
I.V/II  on  the  French  Legitimist  faction.  But  he  is  never 
below  the  mark  of  a  great  occasion.  His  poetic  sense  of 
tenderness,  beauty,  strangeness,  and  sublimity  is  supreme, 
and  in  expression  he  is  at  the  present  day  unrivalled.  He 
perpetually  seeks  to  indicate  an  infinite  beyond  the  visible 
sky,  a  depth  lower  than  the  grasping  roots  of  bis  narrative. 
He  conceives  a  story  to  develop  an  idea,  and  the  idea  is 
the  climax  of  the  story.  He  is  the  urgent  dramatist  of  a 
sermon.  Shakbspeare  was  not ;  Walter  Scott  had  no  doc¬ 
trines  to  impart.  But  it  is  not  obligatory  that  one  pre¬ 
eminent  poet  should  be  governed  by  the  example  of  his 
peers.  Tbe  point  is  whether  he  has  fire  in  him  so  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  sermon  as  to  enchain  attention.  Whether  the 
idea  it  contains  is  worth  meditating  upon  at  the  close,  is  a 
subsidiary  point.  It  is'  a  pity  if  we  think  the  poet  all 
wrong ;  still,  so  long  as  his  characters  are  full  of  it,  and 
naturally  moved  by  it,  and  they  buoy  up  the  superincum¬ 
bent  idea  without  his  intervention,  and  human  nature  U 
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not  harehly  manipulated  in  working  it  out,  we  ought  to  be  I 
satisfied.  The  task  is  immense,  but  Hugo  loves  and  chal-  | 
lenges  tasks  of  that  kind.  He  is  more  at  home  with  them 
than  if  be  were  writing  a  common  tale  to  tickle  the  ears 
and  the  senses. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  subject  better  suited  to  his 
genius  and  his  style  than  the  war  between  the  Kepublic  of 
^3  and  the  Breton  Royalists.  We  have  wondered  why  he 
did  not  take  a  framework  from  the  French  Revolution. 


which  it  is  evident  that  he  has  read  diligently  for  matter. 
The  struggle  of  La  Vendde  belongs  to  him  hereditarily. 
“  Cette  guerre  mon  p^re  I’a  faite,  et  j’en  puis  parler.” 
The  tremendous  contrasts  demanded  by  his  genius  were 
ready  for  him..  He  had  but  io  invent  a  stern  aristocratic 
chief.  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  “  prince  Breton ;  ”  a  young 
Republican  leader,  grand-nephew  to  the  marquis,  Vicomte 
Gauvain  ;  an  inveterate  Democratic  ex-curd,  formerly 
tutor  to  Gauvain  in  the  chilteau  La  Tourgue,  a  delegate  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Convention,  appointed  to  watch 
Gauvain  to  restrain  bis  one  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  trium¬ 
virate,  —  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  —  and  the  story 
was  in  motion.  Lantenac  has  tho  craftiness  of  an  old 
general,  Gauvain  the  boldness  of  a  young  captain,  says 
^bespierre.  But  ho  has  a  fault,  says  Marat  —  clemency. 
*<  ‘  C’est  ferme  au  combat  et  mou  aprds.  Ca  donne  dans 
I’indulgence  9a  pardonne,  9a  fait  grdee,  9a  protege  les 
religieuses  et  les  nonnes,  9a  sauve  les  femmes  et  les  filles 
des  aristocrates,  9a  rel&che  les  prisonnlers,  9a  met  en 
liberld  les  pretres.’  ‘  Grave  faute,’  murmura  Cimourdain. 

‘  Crime,’  dit  Marat.  ‘  Quelquefois,’  dit  Danton.  ‘  Sou- 
vent,’  dit  Robespierre.  ‘  Presque  toujours,’  reprit  Marat. 

‘  Quand  on  a  affaire  aux  ennemis  de  la  patrie,  toujours,’  dit 
Cimourdain.”  It  is  seen  that  Cimourdain  can  surpass  Marat 
in  his  inexorable  severity,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  his  passionate 
love  for  bis  old  pupil,  we  have  a  warning  of  the  catastrophe. 
Gau vain’s  clemency  is  the  key  of  the  story.  He  is  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  Republican.  In  Hugo’s  ‘‘  Quatrevingt-treize  ” 
there  is  no  magnanimous  Royalist.  Lantenac  knows  not 
mercy.  It  would  have  been  as  well  to  be  just.  If  we  are 
to  put  faith  in  the  historical  records  of  the  war.  General 
Bonchamps  saved  the  lives  of  his  Republican  prisoners  at 
St.  Florent,  amounting  to  thousands;  and  Henri  de  la 
Rochejacquelein  liberated  an  army  at  Saumur  upon  their 
simple  parole.  The  war  of  La  Vendde  was  foolish,  fruit¬ 
less,  and  sanguinary,  and  Hugo’s  epigrams  against  it  are 
not  ill  placed ;  but  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Breton  chiefs 
it  was  often  chivalrously  waged.  Marceau  and  Hoche 
were  of  a  nature  to  have  vied  with  them,  no  doubt,  if  the 
Convention  bad  permitted.  The  Convention  was  fighting 
for  life,  and  meant  extermination  to  its  enemies.  The 
Convention  was  under  the  dominion  of  an  idea ;  and  so  is 
Hugo.  Consequently  we  cannot  expect  pure  justice;  an 
idea  can  be  a  blinding  light.  The  story,  the  sermon,  and 
the  moral  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the  introduction  of 
a  Royalist  contrast  to  Lantenac. 

Lantenac  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ancient  Breton  no¬ 
bility,  heroical  in  aspect,  devoted  to  his  King,  and  the 
honor  of  his  house  and  name,  to  whatsoever  has  a  claim 
on  him  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  it,  relent¬ 
less,  careless  of  blood,  k  great  figure.  But  in  two  instances 
we  find  him  singularly  dwarfed.  He  accepted  the  higher 
duty  in  leaving  the  ship  to  gain  the  coast  when  the  Clay¬ 
more  was  going  into  action  without  a  chance  of  a  favor¬ 
able  issue.  Yet,  after  landing,  be  does  nothing  to  justify 
the  expectations  of  his  commandership  formed  from  his 
behavior  on  board  the  vessel  and  in  the  boat  with  Halmalo 
the  seaman.  He  begins  by  shooting  women,  and  we  see 
him  in  a  series  of  flights  dragging  about  with  him  as  host¬ 
ages  three  little  infants  of  a  peasant  mother  whom  he  has 
committed  to  death.  These  children  —  two  boys,  and  a 
girl  of  eighteen  months  —  have  been  found  with  their 
mother  starving  in  the  wood  of  La  Saudraie  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pasisian  battalion  of  the  Bonnets  Rouges,  and 
adopted.  The  business  of  the  story,  and  of  the  sermon 
and  the  moral,  requires  that  these  three  little  ones  of  a 


peasant  mother  shall  be  shut  up  in  Lantenac’s  chateau  La 
Tourgue,  whither  ultimately  he  flies  with  them,  under 
ressure  of  no  strategical  necessity  that  we  can  see,  but 
ecause  the  novelist  must  have  it  so.  The  children  are 
destined  to  elevate  Lantenac  to  a  superhuman  height  of 
heroism ;  they  are  to  be  observed  by  the  unshot  remnant 
of  the  battalion  of  the  Bonnets  Rouges  and  by  the  resus¬ 
citated  mother  in  the  burning  library  of  the  chkteau,  and 
they  are  to  furnish  an  0]>portunity  for  some  of  Hugo’s 
loveliest  and  forcefullest  writing  —  a  picture  in  black  and 
white  more  eflective  than  any  that  even  he  has  yet  given 
us.  But  an  aristocratic  Lantenac  retaining  these  peasant 
children  as  hostages  for  a  rainy  day  is  much  degraded,  and 
our  fatal  second  reading  shows  a  flaw  in  the  conception  of 
a  story  that  bangs  upon  such  an  adjustment  of  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  ne.xt  instance,  Lantenac  being  in  the  grip 
of  Cimourdain,  the  novelist  has  decreed  his  escape.  That 
he  should  accept  Gauyain’s  sacrifice  of  himself  is  not  in 
disaccord  with  his  character  and  with  the  opinion  he  en¬ 
tertains  of  his  high  value  to  the  Royalist  cause,  though  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  shown  us  of  that  value  except  his  name  as  a 
rallying  cry  and  a  snare  for  the  peasantry.  The  manner 
of  the  acceptation  is  what  we  object  to.  That  Gauvain 
may  shine  forth  brilliantly  white,  Lantenac  is  exhibited 
nally  too  black.  Gauvain,  without  any'  argumentation  on 
the  subject,  has  quietly  listened  to  the  old  noble’s  con¬ 
temptuous  raillery,  then  on  a  sudden  thrown  his  cloak  and 
boon  over  the  prisoner,  and  pushed  him  out  of  a  dungeon 
he  did  not  expect  to  leave  but  to  march  to  the  guillotine 
next,  morning.  Concealed  by  the  mantle  of  the  command¬ 
er- in-ebief  of  the  Republican  force,  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
horn  lantern,  Lantenac  passes  the  corps  de  garde,  and, 
“  non  sans  s’y  heurter  la  tete  plus  d’une  Ibis  ”  (he  was  care¬ 
ful  in  his  going  out),  traverses  the  breach  made  by  the 
besiegers  in  his  castle  :  — 

La  sentinelle,  ernyant  voir  Gauvain,  lui  presenta  les  aniics. 
Quand  il  fut  dehors,  ayant  sous  ses  pieds  i’herbe  des  champs, 
a  deux  cent  pas  la  foiet,  et  devant  lui  I’espace,  la  nuit,  la  liberte, 
la  vie,  il  s’arreta  et  demeura  un  moment  immobile  comnic  un 
homme  qui  s’est  lai.s8c'  faire,  qui  a  eddd  k  la  surprise,  et  qui, 
ayant  prolitd  d’une  porte  ouverte,  cherche  s’il  a  bien  on  mal  agi, 
hdsite  avant  d’aller  plus  loin,  et  donne  audience  k  uno  dernikre 
pensde.  Aprks  quel(|ucs  secondes  de  rfiverie  attentive,  il  leva  sa 
main  droite,  fit  claquer  son  medius  contre  son  pouce,  et  dit, 
“  Ma  foi  1  ”  Et  il  s’en  alia. 

So  good-by  to  the  ancientie  noblesse  !  Lantenac  had  time 
to  reflect  that  Gauvain’s  generosity  would  be  an  unpardon¬ 
able  offence  to  his  masters,  but  a  fillip  of  the  fingers  is  the 
sum  of  his  thoughts.  The  cynical  indifference  in  him 
seems  malignant  in  Hugo  ;  for  the  extreme  contrast  of 
Republican  and  Royalitt  must  be  intended  to  have  a  polit¬ 
ical  significance.  Thus  did  the  nobles,  thus  the  sons  of 
the  Revolution!  Gauvain  undergoes  the  agony  of  an¬ 
other  tempSte  sotts  un  crane  before  he  can  decide  how  to 
act.  Lantenac  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed. 
We  do  not  say  that  an  old-fashioned  French  noble  must 
needs  be  sympathetic  with  the  magnanimity  of  an  adversary 
in  the  ranks  of  a  despised  and  detested  party.  We  pro¬ 
test  that  it  is  politically  a  violent  and  unfair  contraposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  our  literary  judgment  objects  to  a  Marquis  de 
Lantenac,  so  finely  sketched  in  the  opening  chapters, 
scouring  the  country  with  three  dear  infants  (as  Hugo 
paints  them),  but  in  reality  —  looking  on  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a  French  Royalist  noble  —  particularly  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  tatterdemalions,  as  hostages,  expressly  that  he 
may  redeem  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  by 
rescuing  them  from  the  extremity  of  fire  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  The  contrivance  is  poor  and  had. 

The  descriptions  are  marvellous  for  beauty  and  for 
splendor.  The  wild  career  of  the  24-pounder  carronade 
on  the  main  deck  of  the  Claymore  will  class  among  the 
unparalleled  passages  of  Hugo.  It  is  here  that  this  grand 
imagination  plays  its  first  fnnlaisie:  — 

Cette  masse  court  sur  ses  roues,  a  des  mouvements  de  bille  de 
billiard,  pcnche  avee  le  roulis,  plunge  avec  le  tantage,  va,  vient, 
•’aiT§te,  parait  nMiter  (seems  to  bethink  itself),  reprend  sa 
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course,  traverse  comnie  une  fl^che  le  navire  d’un  bout  b  I’autre, 
pirouette,  se  derobe,  s'dvade,  se  cabre,  heurte,  e'brbchc,  tuc,  ex- 
termine.  .  .  .  C’est  I’entrc'e  en  libertc'  de  la  matiere.  ...  On 
a  sttaire  a  un  projectile  qui  se  ravise,  qui  a  I’air  d’avoir  des  iddes, 
et  qui  change  chaque  instant  de  direction.  L’dnorme  pi^ce 
avait  dtd  laissd  seulc.  Elio  e'tait  sa  maitresse  ct  la  maitressc  du 
navire. 

Such  an  incident,  admirably  described,  is  admirably  in¬ 
vented.  The  drilling  of  the  bruised  and  wounded  Clay¬ 
more  into  the  sea-fight,  and  the  part  of  the  action  we  are 
allowed  to  assist  at,  is  magnificent.  Lantenac  and  Ilal- 
malo  in  the  captain’s  dingy  also  would  be  a  capital  dra¬ 
matic  situation  but  for  a  phrase  that  haunts  us.  llalmalo, 
the  Breton  seaman,  reveals  himself  start  ingly  as  the  brother 
of  the  man  —  the  faulty  captain  of  the  rampaging  gun  — 
whom  Lantenac  has  decorated  for  his  atoning  heroism  and 
executed  for  his  guilty  carelessness,  llalmalo,  not  know¬ 
ing  Lantenac  for  his  liege  lord,  means  to  kill  him.  He 
pulls  out  a  pistol,  and  bids  him  prepare  for  his  end.  They 
are  in  the  captain’s  dingy  on  a  remarkably  billowy  and 
broken  stretch  of  sea.  Lantenac,  we  are  informed,  se 
dresaa  debout:  and  again  he  is  dehoul.  For  this  read  — 
he  sal  upright  —  and  the  uneasy  feeling  one  has  about  the 
whole  business  is  overcome. 

Considerably  too  much  description  is  given  to  the  Paris 
of  the  period,  and  to  the  Hall  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  seeing  that  none  of  the  action  of  the  story  is 
carried  on  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Convention  has  only  in 
the  abstract  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  meeting  of  Kobe- 
ipierre,  D.inton,  and  Marat  (Minos,  Kacus,  and  Rhada- 
manthus  be  calls  them)  in  the  cabaret  of  the  Rue  du  Paon 
was  sufficient.  There  is  no  historical  painting.  The  three 
heads  of  the  Revolution  are  touched  firmly,  but  after  the 
well-known  outlines.  All  the  energy  of  portraiture  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  creatures  of  fiction,  and  this  is  right.  Hugo’s 
redundancies  are  past  complaining  of ;  we  must  make  the 
best  of  them,  as  we  do  of  his  audacious  paradoxes  and 
fiery  showers  of  epigrams.  Beautiful  sayings,  true  and 
noble  thoughts,  inexpressibly  tender  sentiments,  are  just 
as  abundant.  We  need  not  refer  to  them;  they  will  be 
discovered  and  made  much  of,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  This 
work  of  a  poet  seventy-two  years  old  is  written  with  no 
abatement  of  the  vigor  of  his  qmnhood ;  it  is  full  of  inven¬ 
tion,  artistic  cunning,  and  a  wuting  wind  that  is  not  to  be 
resisted.  Hugo  has  but  to  lay  liis  finger  on  children  to 
make  them  adorable,  and  such  a  voyage  aulour  de  la  chambre 
as  the  three  Utile  ones  perform  in  the  library  of  the  tower 
of  the  Tourgue  when  the  storming  cf  the  chateau  is  in 
preparation  and  ^tbe  shadow  of  a  terrible  destiny  hangs 
over  them,  could  only  have  been  imagined  by  this  poet  of 
children  and  powerful  disposer  of  extreme  and  vivid  con¬ 
trasts.  Little  Georgette,  waking,  and  looking  at  her  feet 
as  she  sits  up  in  bed,  holding  her  forefinger  upright  and 
whispering,  “  Misique  ”  (music)  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  roused  by  the 
first  roar  of  the  besieging  cannon,  to  raise  her  forefinger 
again,  and  breathe  “  Poum,”  as  she  lies  down  tired  to  re¬ 
sume  her  sleep,  is  amoi^  the  sweetest  of  Hugo’s  creations 
in  the  infant  world.  'To  conclude,  “  Quatrevingt-treize  ” 
is  a  representation  of  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendde,  per¬ 
formed  by  a  company  of  types  that  are  superbly  inflated 
by  the  breath  of  an  eminent  and  humane  poet,  whose  prose 
has  the  quality  of  song. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NOT  uncommon  trick  in  Paris  is  for  a  person  with  a 
bad  cigar  to  stop  a  gentleman  having  a  good  one,  to  solicit 
permission  to  light,  and  in  the  handing  back  manage  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  inferior  weed.  The  other  day  two  ingenious 
gentlemen  with  equally  vile  cigars  tried  this  trick  on 
each  other  with  no  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  addressed  an  autograph  letter 
to  Professor  Wilhelm  Kaulbach,  congratulating  him  on  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  presidency  over 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Munich,  and  has  presented  him 


with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  St.  Michael, 
in  recognition  of  his  great  services  in  the  cause  of  art. 

The  new  observatory  at  Strasbourg  has  inaugurated  its 
career  by  the  discovery  of  a  minute  comet,  which  was 
picked  up  by  Professor  VV’innecke  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  February  21.  This  object  is  of  course  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
the  many  similar  bodies  which  Professor  Winnecke  has 
discovered. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Cotta  firm  at  Stuttgart  will 
shortly  bring  out  a  work  by  Gregorovius,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Story  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,”  which  it  is  believed 
will  throw  a  wholly  new  light  on  that  tragic  episode  of 
Italian  life.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  one  of 
which  will  contain  the  text,  and  the  other  the  materials 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  Academy  remarks  that  the  article  in  the  Comhill 
on  Dr.  Johnson  (which  we  printed  last  week)  contains 
the  first  articulate  account  yet  given  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Johnson’s  personality  and  his  writings.  The  author’s 
theory  is  that  the  age  favored  his  expression  of  himself  in 
conversation,  whereas  in  writing  his  tendency  to  the 
grandiose  was  an  anachronism. 

Double-bodied  people  are  getting  plentiful,  and  will 
create  social  difficulties.  The  latest  we  hear  of  is  Blanche 
Dumas,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fourteen  years,  who  has  been 
sent  by  Dr.  Balle  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine 
for  examination.  She  has  a  double  body  from  the  waist 
downwards,  having  only  one  head  and  two  arms.  She  is 
very  well,  but  she  is  not  a  double-header. 

The  poet  A.  Barthet,  who  resided  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Ha  wrote  three  pieces : 
”  Le  Moineau  de  Lesbie,”  which  was  put  on  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9aia  —  Rachel  taking  the  principal  role 
—  in  1847;  “  Le  Veau  d’Or,”  and  “  Le  Chemin  de 
Corinthe,”  which  were  not  played,  the  author  refusing  to 
make  the  required  alterations.  The  deceased  leaves  be¬ 
hind  also  a  collection  of  poems,  called  “  La  Fleur  du 
Panier.”  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Thdfltre 
Fran9ais.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  a 
state  of  melancholy,  brought  on  by  adversity. 

An  important  discovery  of  archaeological  interest  has 
been  recently  made  in  Norway.  A  tumulus,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Frederikstadt,  has  been  explored,  and,  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  sort  of  stratum  of  firm  clay  at  its  base,  has 
been  found  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  made  completely  of  oak, 
and  evidently  of  great  age.  Both  ends  taper,  so  -that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  the  bows  from  the  stern;  the  vessel, 
moreover,  is  rather  “  squat  ”  and  low  in  the  water.  The 
length  of  the  keel  is  about  44  feet  and  the  breadth  of  beam 
about  13  feet.  Various  circumstances  combine  to  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a  war  vessel  for  coast  use ;  it  was 
propelled  by  oars  and  sails,  and  there  are  traces  of  elaborate 
carving  about  the  sides.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient 
practice  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  allusion  to  which  is  made 
in  some  of  the  Sagas,  the  vessel  was  brought  hither  to 
cover  the  remains  of  its  captain,  fragments  of  whose  dress, 
horse  accoutrements,  and  harness  have  been  discovered. 
'Phis  vessel  evidently  dates  from  the  time  of  the  old 
Vikings,  and  the  Sixiety  of  Antiquaries  at  Christiania, 
with  a  due  regard  for  its  historical  and  archaeological 
value,  have  caused  the  entire  lot  to  be  conveyed  to  Cnris- 
tiania  with  a  view  to  its  being  set  up  within  the  precincts 
of  the  university. 

The  value  of  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  body  has  long  been  known  ;  and  a  French  professor  of 
gymnastics,  M.  Paz,  used  to  maintain,  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  that  the  French  army,  by  reason  of  its  gymnastic 
training,  was  “  the  only  valid  portion  of  the  population.” 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  a  Japanese  to  discover  that 
one  particular  kind  of  gymnastics  is  serviceable  as  a 
preservative  against  sea-sickness.  In  a  Japanese  account 
of  European  manners  and  customs,  of  which  a  translation 
was  lately  read  by  Professor  Severini  before  a  learned  soci- 
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etjr  at  Florence,  the  author  states  that  swinging  forms  a  reg¬ 
ular  part  of  a  European  boy’s  education,  in  order  that  — 
having  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  lands  —  he  may  not 
suffer  from  sea-sickness.”  The  foreigners,  “although  good 
men  of  business  and  excellent  horsemen,”  neglect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Japanese  writer,  “  that  philosophical  and  liter¬ 
ary  culture  so  much  esteemed  by  our  own  countrymen." 
Their  habits  of  life,  however,  are  eminently  resectable; 
indeed,  “  they  are  as  clean  in  their  persons  as  the  Japanese 
themselves.”  Finally,  jealousy  is  an  unknown  passion 
among  them ;  and  “  so  much  affection  subsists  between  man 
and  wife  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a  European 
married  couple  walking  arm  in  arm  in  public.” 

The  Court  Journal  tells  the  following  story  concerning 
a  celebrated  French  actress.  There  was  for  sale,  at  the 
time  she  was  in  liio  Janeiro,  a  set  of  diamonds  for  which 
the  owner  wanted  St 5,000.  The  lady  told  a  certain  gen¬ 
tleman  that  she  was  enamored  of  the  diamonds ;  conse¬ 
quently  he  inspected  the  jewels,  found  they  vrere  too  dear, 
offered  SI 2,000  which  was  refused,  would  not  give  a  dollar 
more,  and  returned  to  tell  his  lady-love  so.  She  thanked 

Mr.  X - with  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  got  his  promise 

that  he  would  renew  his  offer  the  following  day.  That 
evening  she  called  on  the  jeweler  herself  and  tried  to  get  a  I 
reduction  of  the  price,  but  in  vain.  Eventually  opening  a 
well-garnished  wallet,  she  said,  “  Well,  Mr.  Jeweler,  here 
are  S3,000  ;  when  my  friend  calls  again,  accept  his  SI 2,000 
and  the  bargain  will  be  complete  ;  but  not  a  word  of  my  | 
part  of  the  transaction  ;  lead  my  friend  to  believe  that  you 

take  off  S3, 000  to  effect  the  sale.”  The  next  day  Mr.  X - 

called,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  talking,  the  jeweler,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  took  his  check  for  $12,000  and  handed 
over  the  gems.  On  his  way  to  lay  them  at  the  lady’s  feet, 
he  turnea  in  to  his  club,  and  there  met  an  old  friend,  to  | 

whom  he  showed  the  purchase.  “  My  dear  X - 

answered  his  friend,  “  is  there  no  way  to  reason  you  out  of 
this  infatuation  V  You  have  the  most  charming  wife  in  the 
world ;  you  love  her,  but  a  coldness  has  wrongly  sprung  up 
between  you,  and  you  have  become  estranged,  each  too 
proud  to  own  a  fault  and  prone  to  wound  the  other.  Be 

advised ;  give  the  diamonds  to  Mrs.  X - ;  follow  up  the 

peace-offering."  The  good  advice  was  taken.  X - 

jumped  into  his  carriage,  drove  home,  and  made  himself 
and  his  wife  happy,  'l^e  actress  sat  waiting  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  until  losing  patience  she  went  to  the  jeweler’s,  heard 
that  the  sale  had  been  made,  returned  home,  and  waited 

again.  Madame  X - wears  the  diamonds  to  this  day,  and 

husband  and  wife  are  happy  in  the  extreme. 

Aim^e  Desci.^e,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  was  buried 
on  Tuesday  (March  10),  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
most  of  the  dramatic  authors  in  Paris  and  the  first  actors 
and  actresses  followed  her  remains  to  the  grave.  Alexan¬ 
der  Dumas  pronounced  a  touching  oration  over  her  tomb, 
taking  on  himself  much  of  the  guilt  of  her  death.  He  had 
persuaded  Aimde  Desclde  to  renounce  the  provinces  and 
to  come  to  Paris.  She  expressed  the  fear  that  she  would 
be  unable  to  stand  acting  the  same  piece  night  after  night 
in  the  presence  of  a  critical  audience.  In  the  country  she 
never  played  the  same  piece  more  than  four  or  five  con¬ 
secutive  nights,  and  the  people  put  up  with  her  eccentrici¬ 
ties.  She  yielded,  however,  came  to  Paris,  and  played 
for  a  year  ;  then  she  wrote  to  Alexander  Dumas  that  she 
was  worn  out,  and  that  she  would  only  return  if  he  de¬ 
clared  she  was  indispensable.  “  She  had  just  played  Frou- 
Frou,  for  a  hundred  nights  —  that  pretty  little  Parisian 
soul,  bom  in  a  peal  of  laughter,  evaporated  in  a  tear.” 
Alexander  Dumas  soon  wrote  to  Aimde  Desclde  that  she 
was  indispensable,  and  she  returned  to  the  Gymnase  and 
played  in  “  La  Visite  de  Noces  ”  and  “  La  Princesse 
Georges.”  The  first  comedy  was  only  one  act,  and  yet 
she  threw  so  much  of  her  being  into  it  that  on  leaving  the 
stage  she  had  invariably  to  throw  herself  on  a  sofa  and 
remain  there  for  half  an  hour,  just  as  Rachel  used  to  do 
after  a  tragedy.  Again  she  wished  to  make  her  escape. 
The  manager  came  with  a  new  engagement,  and  she  wrote 
to  Dumas,  “  I  shall  only  sign  it  if  you  positively  order  me  : 
in  fact  you  must  hold  my  hand.  I  shall  finish  by  entering 


I  a  convent”  And  she  went  on  to  complain  of  her  life  as 
an  actress.  She  seemed,  as  Dumas  said,  to  cry  to  the 
I  public,  “You  wish  to  see  how  one  struggles  for  life? 

I  Well,  look  at  me.  I  am  called  sometimes  one  name,  some- 
I  times  another,  and  yet  it  is  always  I,  1  the  woman  who 
:  hopes,  who  loves,  who  suffers,  who  complains,  who  com¬ 
bats,  and  who  exhausts  her.self  between  the  ideal  she 
I  wishes  to  grasp  and  the  reality  which  enlaces  her.”  In 
alluding  to  the  efibrt  of  creating  a  role,  Alexander  Dumas 
said  this  was  not  to  be  done  “  without  leaving  behind  a 
portion  of  one’s  self.”  “  Do  you  remember  Talma,”  be 
added,  “  uttering  a  piercing  shriek  on  suddenly  bearing 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  murmuring  a  few  instants  af¬ 
terwards,  ‘  Ah  1  if  1  could  find  that  cry  on  the  stage.’  And 
when  be  found  himself  face  to  face  with  death,  and  looked 
in  a  glass,  after  examining  his  haggard  features,  he  said, 

!  ‘  How  unfortunate  not  to  bt^  able  to  play  Tiberius  with 
such  a  face  as  this !  ’  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  fright¬ 
ful,  that  it  was  mon.strbus,  but  it  is  thus.  Genius  is  a  fa¬ 
tality  like  anything  else,  and  cannot  be  eluded.” 

The  story  of  Dickens’s  hast  years,  as  set  down  in  the 
closing  volume  of  Forster’s  biography,  is,  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  as  sad  as  it  is  simple.  “  We  see  a  man  of  genius 
killing  himself  by  inches  in  the  effort  to  make  money.  The 
strong  man  breaks  down  by  constantly  straining  his 
powers  a  little  too  far;  the  work  which  was  once  done 
spontaneously,  without  a  conscious  effort,  has  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  high  pressure,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  sense 
of  its  painfulness;  and,  moreover,  as  Mr.  Forster  says  him¬ 
self,  the  task  under  which  Dickens  ultimately  broke  down 
was  one  which,  if  not  below  his  dignity,  was  at  least  not 
the  highest  to  which  he  might  have  devoted  himself. 
Should  a  man  of  genius  show  himself  in  public  for  money  ? 
Should  a  great  novelist  condescend  to  be  an  actor?  These 
are  questions  which  we  need  not  answer ;  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  at  least  it  is  painful  to  see  a 
I  man  whose  powers  were  in  their  way  unrivalled,  actually 
I  working  himself  to  dciith  in  an  employment  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  did  not  give  scope  for  the  worthiest  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  faculties.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  rest¬ 
less,  unceasing,  unsatisfactory  labor?  The  answer  is  only 
too  plain ;  but  we  preface  it  by  one  distinct  statement.  ‘  No 
man,*  says  Mr.  Forster,  ‘could  care  essentially  less  for 
money  ’  than  Dickens.  VVe  fully  and  unreservedly  accept 
the  statement.  We  believe  as  fully  as  Mr.  Forster  that 
Dickens  was  as  generous  a  man  as  could  be  named,  and 
was  entirely  above  any  sordid  desire  for  money-making; 
and  yet  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  plainest  language  that 
his  primary  motive  for  undertaking  a  task  of  this  kind  was 
I  the  pecuniary  reward.  The  pages  of  this  book  are  pain¬ 
fully  full  of  the  subject.  He  wanted,  says  Mr.  Forster,  to 
make  a  provision  for  bis  sons.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
reflection  that  he  bad  apparently'  ample  means  for  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  large  family  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  popular 
author  who  ever  wrote  English.  He  twice  received,  as 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us,  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  story  not 
half  the  length  of,  one  of  the  numbers  of  ‘  Copperfield;’ 
and  Mr.  Forster  adds  that  there  are  no  *  other  such  in¬ 
stances  in  the  history  of  literature.’  The  success  of  his 
writings  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  Christmas  num¬ 
ber  of  All  the  Year  Round  had  a  sale  of  300,000.  He 
was  to  receive  £7500  for  25,000  copies  of  ‘  Edwin  Drood,' 
and  to  have  half  the  profit  of  all  sales  beyond  that  num¬ 
ber  ;  whilst  during  bis  life  the  sales  reached  50,000  copies. 
Scott  in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Dickens 
in  point  of  immediate  popularity.  Surely,  one  would  think, 
a  man  in  such  a  position  might  be  independent  enough  of 
pecuniary  cares  to  allow  his  mind  due  rest,  and  employ  it 
upon  worthy  tasks.  The  arguments,  however,  which  in¬ 
duced  Dickens  to  lecture  in  America  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  dissuasion,  are  carefully  given  in  a  paper  drawn 
up  on  the  occasion  ;  and  simply  come  to  this,  that  he  cal¬ 
culated  upon  making  £15,500  by  eighty  readings.  On 
his  return  from  America  he  continued  his  readings  in 
England ;  and  calculates  that  by  both  together  he  will 
have  made  £28,000  in  a  year  and  a  half.” 
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STATE  BOOK-CLUBS. 

It  is  always  an  advantage,  when  one  has  a  theory  to 
maintain,  to  have  some  real  and  actual  field  for  displaying 
its  practical  application ;  and  if  there  is  no  such  field,  then 
by  all  means  invent  one.  A  new  Atlantis  must  answer 
if  the  old  one  is  unserviceable;  Utopia  must  be  discovered 
if  there  really  is  no  Topia.  Carlyle  has  called  America 
the  paradise  of  political  economists,  because  there  they 
could  make  their  doctrines  take  legislative  shape  in  the 
most  good-natured  manner  imaginable;  and  makers  of 
paper  republics  find  South  America  a  virgin  field.  VVe 
wish  to  exercise  a  similar  right  in  applying  our  theory  j 
of  town  libraries,  and  by  right  of  eminent  domain  seize  i 
upon  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose  and  annex  it  to  ' 
Every  Saturd.ay.  We  choose  Rhode  Island  for  very  ' 
simple  reasons :  its  people  are  intelligent,  and  the  State  j 
is  of  a  handy  size.  We  suspect,  and  honestly  tell  the  | 
reader  so  at  the  outset,  that  our  theory  would  break  down  | 
if  applied  suddenly  to  a  more  exteniled  piece  of  ground, 
and  then  the  latest  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  | 
Commissioner  of  Public.  Schools  is  at  hand  with  con-  [ 
venient  statistic.^.  We  stop  a  bit  at  this  point  to  notice 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  furked-radish  little  common-  , 
wealth.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  j 
Plantations,  it  calls  itself;  it  has  its  two  capitals,  and  so 
by  some  analogous  law  we  presume  it  has  its  double- 
beaded  Report  of  the  Board  of  'Education  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Schools. 

A  more  important  reason  for  our  selection  of  Rhode 
Island  is  in  our  entire  ignorance  of  what  the  several 
towns  have  done  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  public  ' 
libraries.  Very  likely,  if  we  knew,  we  should  have  to  , 
annex  some  other  State,  and  we  know  of  no  one  so  handy  ' 
to  our  office,  and  so  portable.  The  scheme,  then,  which 
we  propo.^e,  as  soon  as  wc  have  received  our  commission 
as  dictator,  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  lending 
libraries  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system. 

Tim  statutes  of  Rliode  Island  provide  that  the  sum  of  i 
ninety  thousand  dollars  annually  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  | 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  apportioned  | 
amongst  the  various  towns  according  to  the  number  of  { 
children  and  of  school  districts,  but  that  no  town  shall  ^ 
receive  its  proportion  until  it  has  provided  an  equal  sum  j 
by  taxing  its  inhabitants.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  system  of  public  libraries,  to  make  an  ap-  | 
propriation,  based  upon  the  same  census,  of  say  twenty  , 
thousand  dollars  annually ;  to  be  appropriated,  however,  in  ; 
those  towns  only  which  maintain  a  high  school,  and  | 
with  similar  provision  that  such  towns  shall  raise  an 
equal  amount  before  receiving  the  State  appropriation. 
The  money  given  by  the  town  may  be  for  books,  but  it  ^ 
must  be  first  for  the  additional  payment  of  some  person, 
presumably  the  high -school  master,  who  shall  act  as  , 
librarian,  and  for  the  proper  shelter  and  care  of  the  | 
books.  The  town,  when  it  has  made  these  provisions,  may  ! 
proceed  also  to  buy  books  with  the  money  raised  which  j 


remains  unexpended,  and  these  purchases  and  all  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  must  l)c  by  the  librarian  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  three  citizens,  elected  at  the  town 
meeting,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

The  towns  which  have  complied  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  State  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  State 
aid  ;  they  have  fitted  a  room  in  each  high-school  building 
for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  books,  and  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  proper  care  and  superintendence;  they 
have  in  some  cases  found  money'  still  remaining  in  their 
hands  which  they  have  ready  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  State  now  prepares  to  do  its  promised  share.  The 
twenty  thousand  dollars  which  has  been  voted  is  not  sub¬ 
ject,  in  specified  sums,  to  the  order  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  towns  that  have  complied  with  the  conditions,  but 
is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  selected  list  of  books, 
made  by  a  special  officer  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
under  the  advice  of  a  small  commission  selected  by  the 
governor  or  dictator  from  the  most  worthy  citizens  of 
the  State.  These  books  are  put  into  one  uniform  binding 
of  sheep,  stamped  with  the  State  seal,  and  contain  the 
proper  labels  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  showing  to  what 
town  library  they  are  sent  and  how  long  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  For  here  comes  In  the  peculiar  feature  of  our 
scheme.  The  State  does  not  propose  to  give  books  to  a 
town  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  library,  but  to 
lend  from  its  own  stock  of  books  a  certain  number  equiva¬ 
lent  in  value  to  the  appropriation  due,  those  books  to 
remain  say  for  one  year,  and  then  to  be  returned  to  the 
central  library,  whence  they  will  be  sent  out- to  other 
towns,  and  their  places  filled  with  other  books. 

By'  this  method  the  State,  selecting  by  the  aid  of  its 
wisest  counsellors  books  of  permanent  value,  distributes 
them  among  its  towns  for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  and 
every  year  provides  a  new  collection,  so  that  the  same 
books  may  be  lent  in  succession  to  the  several  towns 
until  they  are  quite  used  up.  The  towns  meanwhile  may 
have  their  more  permanent  libraries,  and  may  indeed, 
where  certain  books  have  proved  very  popular  and  de¬ 
sirable,  obtain  those  very  books  of  the  State  when  the 
time  of  their  loan  has  expired,  or  replace  the  copies  with 
fresher  ones.  It  is  a  misfortune  in  all  our  prevailing 
systems  that  permanence  is  sought,  and  not  elasticity  and 
variety,  in  the  establishment  of  free  town  libraries.  The 
central  office,  by  its  records  and  by  its  communication 
with  the  several  town  libraries,  could  select  the  books  every 
year  with  greater  care,  and  could  stimulate  by  its  wise 
choice  the  taste  for  good  reading. 

Having  reigned  as  long  as  we  feel  easy,  we  lay  aside 
our  sceptre  with  alacrity  and  leave  Rhode  Island  to  its 
own  resources,  free  from  the  special  legislation  of  Every 
Saturday. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  have  in  press,  for  immediate  publication, 
“First  Steps  in  General  History,  a  Suggestive  Outline,” 
by  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.,  author  of  “  First  Steps  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,”  “  Seven  Historic  Ages,”  etc.  The  plan 
of  the  history  is  to  take  up  each  country  by  itself  and 
sketch  it  before  attention  is  turned  away,  and  in  doing  this 
the  natural  order  is  followed  of  the  transmission  of  civil¬ 
ization.  The  book  is  furnished  with  maps  and  charts,  a 
bibliography  and  very  full  index,  and  as  a  book  prepared 
for  students  in  this  country,  its  treatment  of  the  United 
States  is  fuller  than  that  of  any  similar  work.  It  is 
brought  down  to  date. 
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—  “  Public  Health  ’*  is  the  title  of  o,  volume  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  ;  The  River¬ 
side  Press,  Cambridge,  for  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  containing  the  reports  and  papers  presented 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  held  in  the  year  1873. 
The  contents  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  by  the  president.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
Glen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  Presi¬ 
dent  White  of  Cornell  on  “  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Re¬ 
lations  to  Public  Instruction,”  President  Gilman  of  the 
University  of  California  on  “  Californian  Climates,”  Prof. 
Austin  Flint,  Dr.  Ordronaux,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  and  many 
others,  closing  with  one  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  President  of 
Board  of  Health,  Washington,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
National  Sanitary  Bureau.  The  volume  will  be  freely 
illustrated  by  maps,  charts,  and  drawings.  The  subjects 
generally  have  interest  for  organizations  rather  than  for 
persons  ;  that  is,  they  relate  to  questions  of  health  which 
must  be  settled  by  ordinance  and  combined  action  rather 
than  by  individuals  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  private 
aifairs,  and  the  volume  will  have  special  interest  for 
•cientific  sanitarians. 

—  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  assumption  by 
volunteer  associations  of  duties  which  press  lightly  upon 
individuals  and  are  disregarded  by  political  bodies.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  there  is  a  general  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  the  best  citizens  to  turn  with  a  discouraged  motion 
h-om  Congress,  State  legislature,  and  city  council,  to  that 
last  resort  in  a  republican  country,  public  opinion, 
which,  when  enlightened  and  organized,  has  great  power 
to  restrain  bad  legislation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  public 
meetings  increase  in  number  and  weight  in  every  great 
emergency,  and  that  they  furnish  the  quickest  and 
sharpest  voice  for  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  said  in  a  hopeless  way  that  such  meetings 
and  organizations  have  no  enacting  but  only  advisory 
powers.  Neither  have  the  meetings  of  political  parties 
power  of  any  other  kind,  yet  political  parties,  so  long  as 
they  have  vitality,  wield  an  immense  power ;  it  is  when 
they  become  corrupt  that  they  are  dangerous,  and  yet 
their  corruption  is  a  presage  of  death. 

—  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator  who  secured 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  by  which  the 
money  secured  from  the  dog  tax  might  be  appropriated 
by  a  vote  of  any  town  to  the  formation  of  a  public  library 
in  that  town  ?  It  reads  like  a  piece  of  wit.  Perhaps 
the  tax  being  laid  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  dogs 
without  responsible  owners  to  go  mad,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  apply  the  money  to  keeping  drinking  places 
open  where  wandering  children  could  quench  their  thirst 
for  wisdom,  and  so  be  saved  from  the  madness  that  igno¬ 
rance  gives  birth  to. 

—  People  are  sometimes  misled  by  titles  of  books,  and 
disposed  to  set  them  aside  as  nothing  to  them.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  many  books  that  are  regarded  as  professional 
books.  We  instance  one,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Why  should  that  be  reckoned  useful  only  to  clergymen 
and  theologians,  when  the  Bible  itself  is  so  human  that  no 
other  book  meets  the  needs  of  so  many  ?  Thus  a  diction¬ 
ary  which  aims  to  interpret  it,  not  by  commenting  on  it, 
but  by  describing  and  illustrating  facts  and  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  becomes  at  once  a  repository  of  in- 
formatmn  which  the  idlest  may  refer  to  with  interest,  and 
which  gives  an  answer  to  numberless  questions  which 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  most  casual  reader. 


[April  11,  1874. 

—  The  paper  by  Dr.  Cox  of  Washington,  referred  to 
above,  suggests  another  political  change  which  we  suspect 
is  in  process.  People  are  'getting  to  distrust  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  act  wisely  and  in  a  spirit  of  public  interest 
upon  questions  which  require  special  knowledge.  Listen 
to  the  nonsense  talked  in  Congress  on  financial  questions, 
observe  the  disposition  of  art  commissions,  and  consider 
the  apparent  absence  of  any  intelligent  direction  of  these 
matters.  The  remedy  may  lie  in  the  selection  by  the 
President  of  his  cabinet  from  Congress,  so  that  the  secre¬ 
taries  could  present  their  measures  in  person  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  committees  that  have  their  own 
notions,  probably  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  the 
secretaries.  The  committees  are  supposed  to  be  organized 
with  reference  to  their  special  knowledge,  but  they  are 
constantly  changing  &nd  are  subject  to  an  immense  press¬ 
ure  from  private  interests  outsi  fe.  The  commissions 
which  are  growing  up  in  the  various  departments  —  as,  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Statbtics,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Light-house  Board,  and  Coast  Survey ;  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  the  Census  Office,  Patent  Office,  and  Bureau  of 
Education  — indicate  the  direction  which  may  be  taken  to 
centralize  intelligence  rather  than  power  at  the  capital. 
That  is,  make  these  subordinate  offices  fixed  in  character, 
dependent  upon  the  attainments  and  skill  of  the  officers 
in  charge,  and  they  will  furnish  the  cabinet  with  intelli¬ 
gent  material  for  the  development  of  a  settled  policy,  which 
through  its  membership  in  Congress  it  can  present  to 
the  country  and  enforce  by  all  the  moral  power  of  the 
government.  Then  if  Congress  refuse  to  sustain  the 
policy  which  an  officer  of  the  cabinet  presents  and  urges, 
he  can  resign  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and  leave  the 
President  free  to  summon  the  leader  of  the  opposition ; 
but  the  under  officers  of  government,  who  do  the  statistical 
and  clerical  work,  can  pursue  their  labor  irrespective  of 
any  political  change,  because  their  work  has  no  political 
bearing. 

—  What  an  excellent  practice  is  becoming  common  of 
using  note  paper  with  the  owner’s  name  and  address 
stamped  in  blind  in  one  corner,  or  printed  neatly  in  red 
ink  I  Business  houses,  of  course,  have  long  done  this, 
but  if  people  generally  knew,  what  we  shall  not  tell  any 
one  of  them,  that  they  do  not  write  their  names  plainly, 
they  would  spare  their  correspondents  much  painful  work 
at  deciphering.  It  is  easy  enough  often  to  read  the 
crabbedly  written  letter  of  a  man  whose  name  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  because  there  is  an  association  of  ideas 
that  helps  one  in  the  letter ;  but  a  man’s  name,  so  pre¬ 
cious  to  himself,  is  like  an  arbitrary  symbol  in  many 
cases. 

—  Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  in  the  April  Galaxy 
tells  us,  by  authority  of  the  orthographic  sufferer,  how  to 
spell  the  name  Tourgudneff ;  now  if  some  one,  say  Bjorn- 
stjerne  Bjdrnson,  would  kindly  tell  us  how  to  pronounce 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen’s  name,  we  should  feel  less  tired 
when  we  saw  it.  We  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
old  darkey  who  got  over  his  difficulty  with  patriarchal 
names  in  his  Bible  reading,  “  I  call  them  all  Moses,  and 
let  them  go.” 


If  any  evidence  were  necessary  to  prove  that  Nitrous 
Oxide  Gas,  when  properly  made  and  administered,  is  a  safe 
anaesthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  it  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  Colton  Dental  Association,  in  the  Cooper 
Institute,  has  administered  it  to  seventy-two  thousand 
patients  without  an  accident. 


